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a Complete Service 


| 
| Design, engineering, pre-fabrication and erection... 
| any orall...make up Summerbell Complete Service. 


That means you benefit from a broad experience, 








| 

| sound engineering, ample mill and yard facilities and 
trained erection crews... whether you use but one organization which specializes on but a single phase. 
| 


Summerbell Service, or all. As a result, every part of And...Summerbell Complete Service also means 
Summerbell’s Complete Service is more comprehen- undivided responsibility all along the line, backed 


sive and more dependable than is possible in any by more than a quarter-century of integrity. 


GLUED LAMINATED CONSTRUCTION, SUMMERBELL BOWSTRING TRUSSES, LAMELLA ROOFS 
AND ALL TYPES OF TIMBER STRUCTURES 


Summerbell 


| Roof Structures 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL 


754 EAST 29TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 11. WESTERN & SOUTHWESTERN CITIES 
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One among the hundreds of buildings 


constructed at Camp Joseph H. Pendleton. 


“Schumite Laminated Plank has played 
an important role in construction work at 
Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, the Nation’s 
largest Marine Corps Training Base at 
Oceanside, California. 

“To date we have used to excellent ad- 


vantage a total of nearly three million square 





SCHUMITE 
LAMINATED 
PLANK 


feet of this very fine product. This quantity, 
like the quality, of Schumite Laminated Plank 


speaks for itself.” 


SCHUMACHER WALL BOARD CORPORATION 


4301 Firestone Blvd. Kimball 9211 South Gate, California 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 
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Meehanieal improvements - ready now 


-7«mean a better post-war Craw-Fir-Dor 


YES — the moment the reconversion result of two factors: 1—The Crawford 


“go-ahead” comes there'll be a better- Door Company, maker of Craw-Fir- 


than-ever Craw-Fir-Dor for America’s Dor hardware, has gained valuable ex- 


garages. Mechanical hardware im- é 2 Pt 
perience by manufacturing precision 
provements — features making for 


: ‘ ‘ airplane parts. 2—Crawford hardware 
even easier operation, longer life and 


trouble-free operation — are READY has been further improved through 


NOW! These improvements are the constant research. 










For special residential 
Remember — Craw - Fir- or industrial installa- 
Dor is economical, de- tions, write: Crawford 
pendable, easy to install. Door Co., Detroit, Mich., 


Architects, builders and who make a complete 


line of sectional over- 
head-type doors. 


cr, 
SELF ENERGIZING - ONE PIECE * OVERHEAD TYPE 


GARAGE DOOR 


Fir Door Institute, Tacoma 2. Washington 


customers approve 
Craw-Fir-Dor. 
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Victory depends upon materials—as well as men! 
To keep our American forces “closing in” overseas, 
you and every other manufacturer here at home 
must keep on making “Out Front” War Bond Quotas! 


This means action now on every point in the fighting 
8-Point Plan to step up Payroll Deductions. For in- 
stance, have you a 6th War Loan Bond Committee, 
representing labor, management and other important 
groups in your company? Selected Team Captains 
yet—preferably returned 
veterans? If so, have you 
instructed them in sales pro- 


"1 cedure—and given each 
the Treasury Booklet, Gef- 
ting the Order? 

How about War Bond quo- 
tas? Each department— 





WITH THE 6™ WAR LOAN! 
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and individual—should have one! Assigning respon- 
sibilities is vital, too! Have you appointed enough 
“self-starters” to arrange rallies, competitive prog- 
ress boards and meeting schedules? Are personal 
pledge, order or authorization cards printed, and 
made out in the name of each worker? Planning 
for resolicitation near the end of the drive? Your 
State Payroll Chairman is ready now with a detailed 
Resolicitation Plan, And, have you contracted for 
space in all your regular advertising media to tell 
the War Bond story? 


Your positive Yes to all points in this forward-to- 
victory 8-Point Plan assures your plant meeting an 
“Out Front” Quota in the 6th War Loan—and speeds 
the day of unconditional surrender! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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VITAL VICTORY MATERIALS 


Michigan 1854 


Official U. S$, Marine Corps Photo 
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PREPARING YOUR CLIENTS 
FOR TOMORROW’S 


Your clients of tomorrow are being thor- 
oughly pre-sold today on the practical 
beauty of wood paneled walls. 


Weldwood’s consumer advertising is 
telling them how easily, quickly, eco- 
nomically these handsome panels can be 
installed. 


For Weldwood Paneling goes right on 
furring strips attached to the studding. 


This plastic-bonded plywood is crack- 
proof... and provides all the advantages 
of dri-wall construction. 


Weldwood Panels introduce no damag- 
ing moisture to crack or warp moldings, 
doors or windows. No long delays while 
walls dry out. 
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Think of 11! Conuae hardwood paneled rooms 
for your own home! 


And with all the appeshng lovelness you've 
sways adored and dreamed of having for 
your own! 


for the life of the house! 


They'll be yours lomert ow wm excrtungly 
beautiful Weidwood Plywood Paneling 


Expeonve? Not ot ail! For while the cost will 
wary with local and current conditions, and with 
the wood selected. prices will ht « modest budget 


charm . elmom 
cool eek warm ’ 

other fine hardwoods, as well as Weldies.* the For those wells 
tertured panel you intend 0 paper 


“—come 


WELDWOOD 


PLYWOOD 


Weldwood Panels are guaranteed for the 
life of the house. 


And how they do beautify a room! 


Fine hardwoods . . . Oak, Walnut, 
Knotty Pine, Gum, Mahogany . . . as well 
as Weldtex, striated Weldwood . . . come 
in big, easy-to-handle 4’ x 8’ x 4” panels 
that can be quickly installed to suit your 
client's taste. 


Those of your clients who are partial 
to papered or painted walls are learning 
about sturdy, inexpensive Weldwood 
Utility Panels which provide an ideal 
crack-proof under-surface . . . free from 
grain-raise. 


Today Weldwood’s advertising cam- 


WELDWOOD Plywood 


Weldwood Plywood and Plywood Products are manufactured and marketed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 


Distributing Units in Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High Point, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle . . . Send inquiries 


to nearest point. 


THE MENGEL COMPANY 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Wood Paneled Walls... 
promise modern loveliness for post-war living 
And how practical these beautitu! panels are! 
Permanent end crack proof, they’ gusrantend 
For dr duit construction, walls of Weidwood 
Sasa 
And they've shel for remodeling the rooms you 


Weidwood Panels, quickly installed over old 
walle. can replace dingymess with warm hearted 










or pam, Weldwood Uvility Panels provide ap 





paign is acquainting your clients with 
these advantages . . . creating acceptance 
for your future designs of plywood 
paneled homes. 


Mengel Flush Door 
with 
“Airlok” Grid Core 


. . trim to the eye, light to 
the touch, won't warp or 
crack 








*|'M THE Plasnc gono* 


Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 


Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, is bonded with 
phenol formaldehyde synthetic resin. Other types of 
water-resistant Weldwood are manufactured with 
extended urea resins and other approved bonding 
agents. Back of these Weldwood Products are un- 
matched facilities and experience in Plywood pro- 
duction and fabrication. Available also are the 
services of qualified engineers, chemists and wood 
technologssts. 
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HOW THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE HELPED 


The Golden Gate Bridge, world’s 
largest span, was finished in 1937 
—Into it went over 100,000 tons 
of steel. 80,000 miles of steel wire 
in the two great cables alone. 
Ceco provided 1,800 tons of spe- 
cial steel floor trusses on which 
the six lane roadway was laid. 
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Ceco’s line of Steel Windows includes Light and Intermediate 
Casements, Basement Windows, Architectural Projected, Com- 
mercial Projected and Pivoted Windows, Continuous Windows, 
Security and Utility Windows, Mechanical Operators, etc. 


OTHER CECO ENGINEERED PRODUCTS: 
All types of Steel Doors, Metal Frame Screens, Metal Lath, 
Metal Weatherstrips, Steel Joists, Steel Roof Deck, Meyer 
Steelforms, Adjustable Shores and Clamps, Concrete Rein- 
forcing Bars and Welded Fabric. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraske 
Manufacturing Division: 5701 W. 26th St., Chicago, Il. 


TO MAKE A BETTER CECO WINDOW 





oe THE ANSWER LIES IN ONE WORD... . ENGINEERING. 


The great six lane roadway that stretches out across the 
bay required engineering with unusual precision... 
Suspended 220 feet above the bay it must withstand the 
tremendous stress and strain of great wind and heavy 
traffic, must fit to the fraction of an inch to carry 
year after year its terrific load. This roadway was laid on 
1,800 tons of special steel floor trusses designed and 
supplied by Ceco—a job that took precision fit and 
skilled engineering. 

The Ceco Steel Window, like the Golden Gate Bridge, is 
precision built, is durable, is beautiful . . . for men 
who work on monumental structures build “small” with 
the same engineering precision they build “big.” 


This gives the Ceco window advantages in operation 
and installation, a perfect weather tight seal under 
all conditions, longer life, and greater beauty. For home 
builder or bridge builder, Ceco construction products 
and Ceco Steel Windows do a better job—through 
better engineering. 
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MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN eit CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 





























































@ FOR BETTER HOMES 


The postwar home will want and enjoy 
more electical conveniences—an ever ex- 
panding list of new electrical appliances 
and improved home lighting. 


Only through adequate wiring can elec- 
trical service be used to any extent desired 
with satisfactory, uninterrupted and eco- 
nomical operation. 















And only by foreseeing the need for elec- 
trical adequacy and by specifying it in your 
plans, can you be assured of thoroughly 
satisfied clients. 


Make sure the postwar homes you build 
are adequately wired by insisting on the 
following four essentials: 


1. Enough outlets for present and 
future appliance and lighting 
needs. 


2. Enough circuits to distribute 
the electrical load properly. 






3. Modern protection for all elec- 
trical currents. 












4. High quality wiring and wiring 
devices. 


The home, meeting these four require- 
ments, is sure to be worthy of your reputa- 
tion as an architect. 









THE KEY TO THE HOME 
OF TOMORROW 


Northern California 


Eleetrieal Bureau 
1355 Market Street 


San Francisco 3, California 
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LOS ANGELES 


The large retrospective (1913-1944) exhibition of the work of 
Man Ray continuing through October at the Pasadena Art Institute, 
augmented by his smaller presentation in September of objects 
and related painting at The Circle Gallery in Hollywood, remind 
us that no history of the Dadaist Surrealist movements would be 
complete without notice of Man Ray’s contributions—just as no 
history of our time could be complete without full cognizance of 
these succeeding impulses. The socio-aesthetic nihilism of the 
one giving way to a more positive or constructive attempt in the 
other, seems to have aptly described the pendulum swing of man’s 
contradictory nature. The madness of Dadaism was but the re- 
flection of the greater madness which produced World War I, 
and the poet’s initial reaction to such insanity is the desire to de- 
stroy the symbols which have epitomized the immorality of his 
time, amplified even to a willingness for self-destruction. The 
death instinct is at its strongest in time of war and in the wake 
of war, when the evidence of mass destruction still dominates 
the shattered scene. But war also promulgates revolution, the will 
to life, the struggle to achieve morality. The two chief factors 
of early surrealist sope resided where all hope was then to be 
found: in the dialectics of Marxian social consciousness and in 
the Freudian analysis of the subconscious. Surrealism, as André 
Breton has said, “is a crisis in consciousness.” 

Little has changed for the better since those early days when the 
surrealist proclaimed their far-reaching idealism. The “need of 
a new morality to take the place of the current one, the cause of all 
our woe” is perhaps even more apparent today than it was twenty 
years ago. Meanwhile, the relentless dialectics of external and in- 
ternal forces have affected dire changes undreamed of by Marx, 
and phychological phenomena is being recognized to have closer 
affinity to a particular culture rather than universally experienced 
tropisms. The question arises how innately effective has been 
the surrealist method to accomplish their desired end? Granted 
that there is no quarrel with their rejection of the false values which 
have brought us to where we are today, nor even with the goal 
toward which they desire to move, there is ample reason to doubt 
that the reliance upon irrationality to achieve super-reality will 
yield the answer. 

A good deal of Man Ray’s work, particularly his “objects,” per- 
sist in a dadaist protestation. We are, to be sure, in a later phase 
of that same cycle which began at an unknown date but of which 
we are able to recognize such concrete manifestations as 1914-18, 
1939-19—. Protest we do need, but is this form of protest efficacious 
today? And yet there are other clues which reveal Man Ray 
to be soberly hopeful of constructive accomplishment. OBJECTS 
OF MY AFFECTION .... ALL DESIGNED TO AMUSE BE. 
WILDER ANNOY OR TO INSPIRE REFLECTION. In true 
surrealist fashion he seeks to include a full gamet of emotional 
response; and if necessary will deliberately shock or surprise the 
spectator so that he may be made to forget all previously con- 
ceived standards of value in art. Even if such tactics are used 
to persuade contemplation, one may question the method when 
(continued on page 37) 
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We offer you the most complete and comprehensive 






showing of all types of decorative and modern fur- 


niture to be seen anywhere. 
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Strictly Wholesale 


816 South Figueroa St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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KRAFTILE SOLVES FLOOR PROBLEM-AT DAIRY 


The Bell-Brook Dairy of San Francisco had a problem with their floor 
in the pasteurizing and filling department. They required a surface 
which was easy to keep clean, attractive and one which would give 
complete and permanent protection against the deteriorating effects 
of lactic acid. To answer all of these specifications, KRAFTILE 


Vitreous Quarry Tile was installed with Nukem Standard Basolit 





acid-proof jointing compound and is proving most satisfactory. 


@ Maybe your problem involves Acid-Proof 





Brick or Tile or perhaps acid-resisting 


enamels, protective coatings, non-slip floor 


gation whatsoever. Let them go to work 


coatings, glazed brick or ceramic facings... 
no matter what it is... KRAFTILE has the 
answer. KRAFTILE consulting enginees K RAFTILE COMPANY 


will be glad to help you...with no obli- NILES, CALIFORNIA 


for you...send your inquiries today. 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS...WATER PROOFINGS... PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
MARINE PRODUCTS...ACID-PROOF MATERIALS — MAINTENANCE — CONSTRUCTION 

























































BOOKS 


CLUNY BROWN (Margery Sharp; Little, Brown & Co.; $2.50) 
Years ago when I was taking a long hike in a mining canyon, 
a pebble suddenly shot across the path in front of me. I picked 
it up and said, “This is a pretty pebble.” My fellow hiker, a 
canyon native, said only, “Run like hell.” This I did—tuckily; 

because the pebble was followed by a shower of dirt and rocks 
from high up in the hills, and finally by a thumping landslide. 
] thought of the incident when I read Cluny Brown. This amiable 
novel “by Margery Sharp is no landslide, but it may be the 
pebble. It breaks through a taboo that settled upon the English 
novel shortly after Richardson: the taboo against treating the 
domestic servant as anything but an object of contempt. At its 
worst, the contempt has taken the form of sentimental pity, but 
more often it has been ridicule. The domestic servant has been 
the standard source of comedy relief. Laborers, farmers, white 
collar workers, prostitutes—all of these have found thoughtful 
representation in British fiction. But with rare and minor excep- 
tions, the domestic servant has remained beyond the pale. The 
garment worker's love for a miner might be drama; but the love 
of the kitchen maid for the ice man was good only for a laugh. 
Even in the partially exceptional Of Human Bondage there is 
pervasive caste consciousness; and in the same author’s The 
Human Element, the duke’s daughter who loves a footman is 
regarded as perverted even beyond the condonement of other 
perverts—an occidental counterpart of Scheherezade’s Queen of 
the Black Isles. 

Margery Sharp makes no frontal attack on the taboo: she by- 
passes it. She sets you to laughing, and presently you recognize 
that you are laughing, not at Cluny Brown herself—Cluny is 
amusing but not comic, having a sardonic humor of her own-— 
but at her uncle’s dismay over the fact that Cluny “don’t seem 
to know her place.” By this time the taboo has ceased to be an 
obstacle, and has hecome an absurdity. “What IS her place?” 
asks the woman in the park to whom the uncle is confiding his 
trouble. “It ain’t the Ritz,” rejoins Uncle Arn. For Cluny, a 
plumber’s niece, 


has gone and bought herself tea at the Ritz, 
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After the War... 
PAYNE ZONE-CONDITIONING 


New-day successor to old- 
fashioned central heating. Not 


available now; we're busy with 
essential production. But write . 
for new preliminary folder. x 
Meanwhile, let’s all keep on buy- 
ing War Bonds... ee Victory. 
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simply because she wanted to find out what it was like. 
Uncle Arn’s bewilderment, almost to his disillusion, Cluny, the 
Ritz, and England itself have gone on unchanged by the apocalyptic 


event. Be it noted that throughout the book, Cluny’s unorthodoxy 
causes far less disturbance among the “upper classes” than among 
her own relatives. There is the implication that England’s caste 
system is not something, imposed from above, but something 
elected by the will of the body politic; a product of the same 
hostility to social change that pervades the Middle Western 
isolationists, the Tennessee fundamentalists, the Maori tribesmen. 
Cluny, too, wants to find out what her “place” is. She is no 
revolutionary: all she wants is information. Once her “place” is 
defined to the satsfaction of her reason, she will occupy it cheer- 
fully. So Uncle Arn sends her into service in a country house 
in Devonshire. 
Now when an author once assembles a set of characters in an 
English country house, you can just about shut your eyes and 
find your way through the rest of the novel. Cluny Brown is not 
quite an exception. You bump against a few unexpected objects, 
but on the whole there is little to keep you from coasting placidly 
as far as chapter twenty-six. There you are brought up with a 
jolt. There, in fact, you crash. Because this chapter seems to 
be the beginning of the end of a wholly separate book, attached 
arbitrarily to the first twenty-five chapters of Cluny Brown. 
Throughout the main body of the novel, Cluny has behaved with 
only the mildest of departures from tradition. She asks, in a 
sort of scientific way, why maids shouldn’t have dogs. ‘The ques- 
tion so perturbs the Young Master that he puts it to his mother, 
Lady Carmel; who settles it with benevolent finality by replying, 
“They don’t dear.” But for the most part Cluny minds her own 
business, develops a seemly love affair with the chemist of the 
village, and in general obtrudes herself so slightly on the con- 
sciousness of her employers that they almost forget about her. 
So, it sometimes seems, does the author. There is the ritual of 
the country house novel to be dispatched, and the betrothal of the 
Young Master to the Honorable Elizabeth Cream _pre-empts 
attention through rather more pages than it deserves. Then Cluny 
suddenly elopes with an exiled Polish author who has been visiting 
at the country house. From this point on, there are characters 
named Cluny Brown, Uncle Arn, and Adam Belinski, but they 
(Continued on page 39) 


OUTSIDE 
AND IN 


In designing this home for Mr. W. B. Baily in West- 
wood, Los Angeles, architect Allen Siple achieved an 
exceptionally pleasing exterior. But equal thought was 
given to design for living, including healthful, carefree 
warmth. Firmly specified was... PAYNEHEAT. 
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30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
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MUSIC 


IN THE CINEMA 


With due apologies to all informed readers, I should like to dis- 
tinguish between two categories of cinema music that are often 
confused, before embarking upon a discussion of one of them. 
Music which appears to be motivated by events on the screen and 
is actually heard or performed by cinema characters is called “in- 
cidental,” whereas “scoring” or background music is the composer's 
own commentary upon mood or action, an addition from without. 
Incidental music can serve a variety of purposes; it may help to 
establish an authentic background, or perhaps even be a <a 
of the action; in the usual screen musical, on the other hand, i 
merely provides entertainment and thereby interferes with the con- 
tinuity of whatever plot there may be. 

An illustration of incidental music that performs the first of these 
functions both well and poorly is to be found in a recent M.G.M. 


extravaganza, Kismet, starring Ronald Colman and Marlene Dietrich. 
To kao where to assign praise or blame for the sounds that emerge KANE- * 
from Kismet is a rather difficult problem. Herbert Stothart wrote 


the score, with “orchestral collaboration” by Murray Cutter and 


songs by Harold Arlen and E. Y. Harburg. On several occasions L Ficks Reed 


the incidental music aids in making credible an Arab/an Nights 
locale by adding a genuine touch of native color. The strange call 


























































of a muezzin from a minaret sounds authentic, as does the nasal Uncle Sam has the first call — 
whining of oboes with percussion, heard while a nautch dancer 

shakes herself intriguingly for the delectation of the Bagdad bearded but our dealers are still getting 
boys’ club, and later in the bazaar. It would appear that as much 5 

effort was expended to obtain legitimate music for these episodes merchandise. 


as to provide genuine-appearing props, architecture and costumes. 
But one’s gratification at such unusual deference to the tastes of 
an informed musical public is short-lived. Any illusion that musical 
standards in exotic pictures have changed comes to an end when 
the beggar’s daughter, safely enclosed behind high walls in. an 
Arabian garden, warbles a lilting tune straight from Broadway and 
49th Street. Against a sumptuous harem bac ‘kground, Marlene CINCINNATI 14 NEW YORK 17 
herself sings what the authors and producers evidently hope will enhanced Wecodiee Sexanean ner eng 
make shekels ring in every juke box in the country. Arresting and Ae © ta Pteees ‘Ave, Ges Reaiien tae WEheter 0121 
original, if not all Arabian, are the dissonant fanfares that announce SSD ¥ 
a feverishly awaited (and feverishly advertised treat). Marlene’s 
dance of the golden legs, but the accompaniment subsequently de- 
generates into a half-baked imitation of the Straussian “Dance of 
the Seven Veils,’which may have had them gasping for breath in 
imperial Vienna, but today must be classified as post-romantic 
oozing with a distinctly Teutonic flavor. Whose taste is responsible 
for these patent counterfeits, when the genuine article is used effect 
ively elesewhere in the picture? There can be no question of ex- 
pense, for Kismet must have cost millions, and the musical director 
could have purchased a thousand volumes of bona fide near-EKastern 
folk music for what one of the aforementioned ‘songs cost him. 
How well incidental music of unquestionable authenticity can be 
blended with a physical setting to create atmosphere is evident in 
Song of Bernadette. The feeling of extra-worldliness that permeates 
the convent scene is conveyed to us immediately by the sight of 
nuns walking in a cloistered garden, and the sound of Gregorian 
chant sung by an unseen chorus. Likewise, a bit of incidental 
music may be all that is needed to identify a foreign locale. A 
(continued on page 37) 


































Detail of shower stall 





decorated in mosaic. 


ROUND COFFEE TABLE FROM A 
COLLECTION OF DESIGNS AVAIL- 
ABLE NOW IN NATURAL MAPLE OR 
COLORED LACQUERS © 48” IN 
DIAMETER, 15” HIGH. 
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ARCHITECTS are the world’s worst skeptics 
...and rightfully so. 


When a man asks his architect to design 
a home, he expects not only sound, funda- 
mental design, but also the honest recom- 
mendation of materials to go into that 
home. He expects the use of modern devel- 
opments, but he doesn’t want untried prod- 
ucts that are liable to “go haywire” in a 
few months. 


This responsibility rightfully makes 
skeptics. 


We at the Colotyle Corporation learned 
that years ago. When we pioneered the 
first plastic-coated wallboard for bath- 
rooms and kitchens, we made honest, sin- 
cere claims for Colotyle that raised many 
a quizzical eyebrow among architects. 


Time has proved the merit of these 
claims. With each new installation... over 
25,000 before the war curtailed production 

. . more and more architects were con- 
vinced of Colotyle’s advantages. Today, 
Colotyle has the general acceptance of 
architects, builders and home owners alike. 


Let us look at these claims, and see how 
they have stood the test of time: 


Nobody ever questioned either the inherent 
beauty of Colotyle, or the beautiful effects 
which could be obtained by the various 
plans of sheet arrangement. This claim was 
accepted by everybody. 


1- WATERTIGHT JOINTS 


Colotyle claimed that its engineering staff had 
developed a SURE watertight joint at the tubline, 


and in corners .. . that these special joints pre- 


The Conversion of a Skeptic 































vented water seepage behind the walls, common 
to lath and plaster and other types of walls. 


Settling and lumber shrinkage, 
causing movement of as much 
as %<ths of an inch have failed 
to break this watertight seal. 
Even moderate earth tremors 
did not affect it. 





2- APPLICATION METHODS 


It was claimed that, with sound foundation wall, 
Colotyle could be installed securely and perman- 
ently with the use of a mastic cement, and without 
the use of nails on exposed surfaces. 


No wall sheet, installed accord- 
ing to Colotyle’s engineered 
application methods, has ever 
pulled away from the founda- 
tion wall. Another proof of 
‘Colotyle’s sound engineering. 





3 - UTILITY 


It was claimed that a rigid, one-piece wall sheet 
was superior to any other type of wall. 


Colotyle’s exclusive triple-tem- 
pering process, whereby any 
unevenness in the foundation 
wall was overcome to provide 
a truly flat wall surface, has 
proved to be far more satis- 
factory than the wall created 
either by flexible material, or 
small blocks, individually in- 
stalled. 
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4 - DURABILITY 


It was claimed that Colotyle’s plastic-eoated sur- 
face was unusually resistant to heat, cold, soap 
alkalis, etc., and that Colotyle would outlive the 
up-to-dateness of the home in which it was in- 
stalled. 


The styles of the range, refrig- 
erator, and even the plumbing 
fixtures of ten years ago are 
already obsolete, yet the Colo- 
tyle wall installed years ago is 
still smartly modern in style, 
in harmony with even the pro- 
jected ultra modern appliances 
and fixtures planned for the 
post-war era. Modern simplic- 
ity of styling, and extreme 
resistance of genuine plastic- 
coating will keep Colotyle con- 
tinuously in good taste. 





5 - NATURAL LUSTRE 


It was claimed that the plastic-coating process 
gave Colotyle a natural, soft lustre like that of 
real china that would last indefinitely without the 
use of waxing or polishing agents. 


Homeowners tell us that all 
they have ever used on Colo- 
tyle walls is a damp cloth for 
cleaning. No abrasive soaps or 
cleansers, no artificial polishes 
or wax has ever been required. 





* * 


THESE were the major claims made when Colotyle 
was first introduced. Time has proved every claim 
sound. 


Colotyle, during the war, is doing its share to 
speed Victory. The famed Pacific Hut was created 
and developed in the Colotyle plant ... over 
65,000 prefabricated shower cabinets were manu- 
factured for war housing, to mention just two 
activities. 







6 - CRACKPROOF 


It was claimed that Colotyle provides one-piece 
full-length walls that are crackproof. 


~——___ Regardless of house or foun- 
| dation movement that would 
crack plaster or tile walls, not 

OT | a single instance of a cracked 
wall sheet has ever been re- 

ported to the manufacturer. 

Colotyle engineering provides 

tolerances for such movement. 


7 - ECONOMICAL 


It was claimed that because of the complete ab- 
sence of upkeep, and the extreme durability, no 


other wall material was as economical as Colotyle. 


Colotyle pays for itself in last- 
S ing satisfaction, and in paint- 
ing never done. Homeowners 
tell us that the most econom- 
ical part of their houses are 
their Colotyle walls, because 





they never require attention. 


When peace comes, Colotyle will have the 
added advantages of its wartime technological 
advances plus the intensive research in the de- 
velopment of plastics and their application to 
wall materials. 


Colotyle will continue to be a product that will 
merit the whole-hearted endorsement of architect, 
builder and home owner—a wall board years ahead 
of the field, yet time-proved for durability. 


OTYLE 


inal Plastic- Coated Wall 


@ The largest manufacturer of prefinished 
wall sheets in the West . . . pioneer of 
more original ideas in the manufacture 
and design of one-piece walls than any 
other single manufacturer. 
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The adaptability of Formica laminated plastics to 
architectural surfaces which must stand severe use 
and yet continue to look good is in no sense a new 
or untried proposition. 
















Since 1927 some of the leading architects and inte- 
rior decorators have been using the material in 
f some of the nation’s finest structures. This use of the 
we material was worked out by Formi 
did the necessary e 
merger 


‘Ole 


mS’ been used in public buildings like the 
Airport and the Annex to the Congres 


theaters. 













It has had ample opportunity. fmonstrate its 
acer li Dew >) . 50) S- and the result 
Premarkable attractiveness 


efin tely to tough conditions. 


Formica has the necessary detailed information a salP> é 
from which specifications can be written. Ask for it. 


“The Formica Story” is a moving picture in color 
showing the qualities of Formica, how 
it is made, how it is used. It is available 
for meetings of architects and designers. 





ONE OF THE HORRIFYING things of this moment in our national life is the mixture of simple-mind- 
edness and cynicism with which too many of us approach the political campaign now raging. Too 
many of us look upon an election as a catch-as-catch can saturnalia with prizes to be won at_ all 
costs by hook and mostty, in this case, by crook. But to be won without regard for means or methods 

with a terrible disregard for truth—and without any obligation to actually believe what we are 
saying or what we listen to. It is incredible that anyone can look upon the American political 
scene and conclude that we are motivated by anything but perverse madness. With the over-all 
issue so clear, with our part in the federation of the world no longer open to the slightest ques- 
tion, it is astonishing that millions of people can give serious credence to a deliberate effort 
to divide the country into areas where the fact of “white” is presented as “black” and other areas 
in which the fact of “black” is presented as “white” purely as a vote-getting device. 


If there ever was a time in which all parties of a_ political controversy should be bound by a 
conscience that will permit no distortion of the truth—this is that time! Evidently we are not 
convinced that what we say and do now is likely to condition the shape of man’s world for more 
years that most of us will live. Otherwise no people in their senses could look upon the circus that 
is being made of politics without revulsion. Too many of us have made up our minds without 
thinking. Too many of us are satisfied to lean back against a prejudice in the smug conviction 
that we are resting on a considered opinion, and many too many of us, witnessing all this snarl- 
ing and snatching at other people’s straws, are willing to dismiss the whole thing as “this dirty 
business of politics’ and let it go at that. 


“Government by alphabet soup,” says the little man, reciting the abbreviations of those great social 

agencies that cannot be laughed off simply because some one provokes easy giggles by reciting 

A-B-C-D-E-F-G. The lives of too many people have been affected and enriched and made to 

grow because of the “alphabet soup” joked about by petty politicians. 

“Everything would be all right if people weren't so greedy.” sighs the greedy lady. 

“The government is wasting money,” says the manufacturer who unhesitatingly accepts and ex- 
a ' et! I 

ploits the pressing needs for war material by demanding fat contracts. 

‘3 that inane and slobbering idiot, the common man,” writes the well known columnist. 

“Labor in politics is un-American,” says the unreconstructed isolationist publisher who has been 

a partisan politician all his life. 


In the midst of all this confusion there is one deep disturbing factor that persistently haunts the 
stinkers. On our part, it is the conviction that is more than hope—a deep abiding faith in the good 


sense of people—a strange, reassuring, undeniable, and increasingly obvious overtone . . . an 
unsentimental, wonderful and sometimes terrible thing . . . the rising tide of men everywhere who 


for reasons that they might not fully understand, are slowly becoming aware of the nature of their 
true enemies. 


At the moment the politicians are haunted by what they fearfully call “the great apathetic un- 
known vote” which to itself is neither apathetic and certainly not unknown, but must be very 
confusing to the professional party hacks, because it refuses to hold up noses for counting by 
either bosses or the trend-catching political polls. The hope has been expressed that in this elec- 
tion the decision will not be close—that it be a landslide one way or the other. At least such a 
result will show us what we might expect of ourselves as a nation in terms of the future. At least 
the decks will be cleared for definite, uncompromising decision one way or the other. Believing 
that, it becomes a terrible thing to thimk that such a decision might be taken on the basis of what 
is being said and mis-said in the present political campaign. 


One can only pray that our country is mature enough, at last, to recognize political opportunism, 
personal ambition, and the true dimensions of little men who are offe ‘ring themselves as leaders 
in this critical time. For, whatever else we do not know, we are convinced that November 7 
will be the day on which the destiny of our America is decided and there will be no opportunity 


to retract or to change or to compromise that ames On that day we will decide whether we 


are to continue our progress toward the goal of greatness as a true democracy or whether we are 
to become the last bitter bulwark erected by the naa against the future. 
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primitive music 


FOLK ART 


and improvisation 


@ Primitive art is marked by the intensive cultivation of a rela- 
tively few forms. If these few forms stand at the headwaters of 
a mainstream of culture, it is possible to mark the relative line at 
which the primitive art disappears and the new composite ceases 
to be primitive. Art does not cease to be primitive when it re- 
ceives the indelible impress of an individual, such an artist as Giotto 
or Byrd. Primitivism in art ceases when the creative members of 
a culture, the cosmopolitan inheritors, become deliberately aware 
of formal possibilities and stylistic limitations and their uses not 
singly but in combinations of forms. Lonely on the spire of Ger- 
man Gothie folk art are poised the few sufficient forms of Griine- 
wald; with Diirer the Germanic primitive merges into the main- 
stream of European art. Diirer cannot ever reach the simple 
intensity, the lonely primitive height of Griinewald, nor Griinewald 
find useful to his purpose Diirer’s cosmopolitan intelligence. But 
from a cosmopolitan culture the creator of equal genius may 
spring higher than his primitive predecessor out of his intensively 
limited forms. 

European music remained a primitive art until the full polyphonic 
period, and one is inclined to wonder whether it should not be 
called a primitive art even to so late a period as that of Palestrina 
hecause of its intensive cultivation until that time of a few forms 
without any real effort at combining them. But there are other 
forms to be considered in esthetics besides those that compose the 
viable medium of the art. Thomas Aquinas’ Feast of Corpus Christi 
represents an art form that is not to be found in esthetic demon- 
strations or in the museum. The polyphonic art of de Pres, Okeghem, 
Byrd, Palestrina, and Vittoria ceases to be primitive accordingly as 
it represents a deliberate combination of. musical form with that 
other composite form:-re a by the Corpus Christi Feast. This 
fact, so obviously recognized in esthetics, has seldom been prop- 
erly stated because of the a of believers to consider the 
formality of their dogmatic ritual an esthetic medium and _ the 
inability of unbelievers to regard it as anything more than a res- 
plendent traditional caparison for falsehoods. The result has 
been either to jam the religious motive emotionally but uncritic- 
ally into the confused body of esthetic or to refuse to accept the 
ritualistic forms into esthetics on any but the most secular terms. 

\rt is a part of the morality of any civilization. The morality of 
a civilization, to put it simply, is what the effective majority of 
that civilization at any time assert to be the character of their 
civilization. Art is also a part of the culture of that civilization; 
and culture, simply, is what those best qualified to judge select 
as the best and most characteristic qualities of their morality. If 
dogmatic religion is an active participant in that morality, the 
ritualistic forms will have esthetic significance. The culture and 
the morality of any time may be at odds in regard to many parti- 
culars, yet it is curious how this seemingly blind selectivity agrees 
in preserving what is best as well as what is most characteristic 
in any period. Even that which is not immediately or easily 
admired will find friends to keep it from oblivion. In any moral- 
ity or culture certain standards exist, among them religious ideals, 
which are always trying to be formulated but which in any 
find a consensus of agreement in practice. 
politan. folk or mainstream, 
cultural medium. 

When a folk art is precipitated into a mainstream, as African music 
was dropped into American, the color of the mixture will be changed, 


y case 
Primitive or cosmo- 
this practice will form its esthetic 


by Peter Yates 


always blending towards the color of the mainstream. The only 

considerable influence upon the mainstream of European musical 

art in the Americas has been the effect of negro folk art in Brazil, 

in New Orleans, in the southern states of this country, and in the 
Caribbean area. This mixture has produced a distinctive Ameri- 
can folk art, varying in different regions according to the nature 
of the localism, such as the Indian music in Brazil or Mexico, 
which may also be involved in it. The unique quality of this 
folk art lies in the application of an intensively cultivated African 
music, consisting of melody and drone parts carried by voice 
against a poly rhythmic symphony of drums, rattles, and other noise- 

makers, to a variety of solo instruments which the development of 
European music had required to be almost as flexible within their 
limitations as the human voice. 

The real and lasting contribution of this Negro folk art to 
American music as a whole is difficult to appraise. As a relatively 
pure folk art it is already ceasing to exist. It survives for the 
most part only in collections of phonograph records, many already 
old and out of pressing. The rediscovery of a small number of 
harmlessly insane characters, amiable but congenital murderers. 
and other less notorious but musically gifted persons cannot do 
more than prolong the twilit nostalgia of New Orleans music. The 
art of spiritual singing in a manner not advocated by the hymn- 
books is disappearing ‘with the breaking up of the plantations and 
the sophistication of the folk. This has been happening ever since 
emancipation and will I hope continue to happen. This music is 
performed nowadays by trained choirs in a manner somewhat be- 
tween that of a conscientious madrigal society and a glee club. 
The Caribbean is making overtures for tin-pan-alley. South 
America is finding out with a chauvinistic twang about art in 
Europe. (For reasons not clear to me good South American music, 
even by Villa-Lobos, is still so hard to obtain, except in a few 
questionably chosen North ‘American publications, that one must 
hesitate to make any real commitments about it.) An individual 
folk-art, to survive, must avoid all contacts with outside culture 
and morality; it develops within and cannot develop outside of 
its fertilizing conditions. Tin-pan-alley, the hymnbook, the imita- 
tion hillbilly ballad, and the pallid neither European nor American 
swing arrangement of anything from Christopher Bach to Icky 
Lamb are winning out. Popular music, simply because it is popular, 

will replace the original Afro-American folk-art. 

It is precisely in popular rather than folk music that creative com- 
position of a larger sort has found and will continue to find its 
structural material. The Jn Nomine from plainsong, the Lutheran 
hymn, the phrase out of a popular tune are among the borrowings 
that have had structural significance. From the great national 
residue of American commonplace Charles Ives has created musical 
structures of our nation, such powerful and humorous movements 
as the Fugue, from Greenland’s Icy Mountains. From the same 
source Harris has retrieved the characteristic manner of his fiddle 
tunes, perverse and continentally American, with which he creates 
polyphonic masterpieces. 

One thing more: it is true that among musicians of the European 
tradition improvising has become a lost art. Where it survives 
it is a curiosity and has no place in the mainstream. The loss is 
great. It may be fatal to the continuation of music in the European 
tradition as a creative art. Between the unknown predecessors of 
Byrd and the time of Beethoven (continued on page 39) 
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The eight artists invited to participate in the third of the 
small group shows periodically presented by the Los Angeles 
Museum for the purpose of increasing the public’s interest 
in what is being done here, hold the interesting distinction 
of rarely, if ever, appearing in large competitive group 
exhibitions. Their habitual absence from such places rests 
largely in the fact that they all fall in the category of ab- 
stract or surrealist painters, and as such have received their 
acclaim elsewhere, in one man exhibits, in eastern museums 
and galleries, in contemporary books about art, in murals 
in public buildings, in the theater, and in industrial design. 
Though their appearance at the Museum as part (with the 
exception of Miss Lundeberg) of the larger Open Circle 
abstract group formed this summer, indicates considerable 
activity in non-representational painting here, there is little 
in the way of homogeneous group direction yet in evidence, 
nor judging from the statements made by each artist regard- 
ing his approach to art, is there likelihood of a meeting. It 
is much more probable that the ground in common will 
never exceed their present agreement that art is more than 
the factual representation of familiar objects. And to be 
sure, this is at least on the credit side of the ledger. 


In general the group may be divided into two camps—those 
who work intuitively and those who work generically or with 
conscious direction. There is an overlapping of both ten- 
dencies, of course, while sources and motivations seem to 
be almost as many as there are artists. Frederick Kann’s 
art is based on the idea of Change and the constant re- 
alignment of Relationships; Knud Merrild’s, that of “flux,” 
from which he derives his newly adopted technique, par- 
tially controlled, partially intuitive, and partially accidental. 
Vincent Ulery recognizes rightly that his painting is for the 
most part intuitive and that for him Growth comes from 
Experimentation. Gina Knee rests her case on her painting 
alone, but through it reveals an interest in shapes derived 
from pictorial rather than abstract concepts; while Helen 
Lundeberg strives for a “subjective classicism’’ evolved from 
the macrocosm-microcosm relationship through the predomi- 
nant use of literary rather than plastic imagery. Antonin 
Heythum “believes in a strict separation of Art from De- 
sign for Use,”’ while Ray Eames and Grace Clements seek 
to integrate art with life, and deal in the realm of intan- 
gible but nevertheless real relationships. 

Perhaps in the broadest sense of the word, all art is intended 
for some use, if no more than a decorative one. But the 
implication is ever present that Art is for Art’s Sake when 
it is not for tangible Use, and it may well prove to be that 
the greatest single shortcoming of our philosophy is that 
which has made of art a superstition and not a way of life. 
“Ours is perhaps the first society to find it natural thot 
some things be beautiful and others useful,” but ours is also 
a society capable of re-discovering that “NO MAN IS AN 
ILLAND, ENTIRE OF IT SELFE.” And when we better realize 
this kind of wisdom it is possible that art may once again 


become great in the fusion of both spiritual and material 
usefulness to man. 


GRACE CLEMENTS e RAY EAMES e ANTONIN HEYTHUM e FREDERICK KANN 
GINA KNEE e HELEN LUNDEBERG e 


KNUD MERRILD e VINCENT ULERY 


los angeles museum’s 


rd group 
show 





ulery 


| approach art as an experimentalist 

In intuitive-abstractionism | find the greatest 
approach 

Oft-times the result, pictorially, is short of the 
the overall result—the certainty of 

Growth—is never found wanting 


Everyone should paint 
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“NO MAN IS AN_ ILLAND” 
painting today is not the ex- 
pression of the inner working 
of an_ individual painted to 
confound the public and to 
publicize the artist 

is an entity in a universe and he is striving to find 


rder in himself in relation to that universe the difference 
between the approach and a flat design is the quality of life 
jrowth one must live expand grow or one is dead 
jead we desire a perfect understanding a perfect 
balance a full rightness in life and an expression of 
mpulse can be in any medium why shou!d the painter with 
his background of technique limit his experience of nature 
to visual reproduction when the experience of nature includes 
such stirring things as the soaring of a bird the warmth 
ind intensity of -a_ friend's greeting a fire in the 
night the remembrance of things past” 


these experiences mean nothing 
when photographically repro- 
duced in fact are impos- 
sible to reproduce but the 
intensities the relationships 

the warmth of life these 
are not lost they only be- 
come fully realized by what the 
artist does in terms of his 
medium 


merrild 


In writing on Hans Christian Anderson and his work, Georg 


Brandes, the critic, said: ‘‘he who possesses talent should 

possess courage He must dare to trust his inspiration, 
he must be convinced that the fancy which flashes through 
} mind 1 healthy one, that the form which comes natur- 
iily to him, even if it be a new one, has a right to assert 
ts claim. He must have gained the hardihood to the charge 


f being affected, or on the wrong path, before he can yield 
to his instinct and follow it wherever it may imperiously lead 
He countenances neither fugitive rubbish, nor arbitrary in- 

vention, but with entire self-consciousness it expresses the 
right talent when neither traditional form nor existing mater- 

ufficies to meet the peculiar requirement of its nature: 

to choose new material, to create new forms, until it finds a 


oil of quality to give nature to all of its forces and gently 


and freely develop them This | believe is largely true today 


nd about other arts, too 


FOSSILIFEROUS FLUX 





COMPOSITION WITH YELLOW 
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kann 


There is nothing in this outer world which does not undergo continual 
change. Art is no exception. Nothing remains forever, except the fun- 
damental mysterious principles according to which all creation manifests 
itself. Who knows the innumerable manifestations of by-gone ages? Or 
those which are in store for us in the future? Or 
other planets? 


the manifestations of 
By trying to imitate nature’s creation we cannot hope 
to reach its wonderful perfection. But when the artist begins to express 
something that lies beyond the dominion of imitation, he immediately is 
aware of new possibilities. Consciously or unconsciously he finds himself 
closer to the source of all creation. To describe to the onlooker that 
which his eye records of the outer world ceases to be his aim. He no 
longer wants merely to remind the spectator of the beauty around him. 
His imagination leads him to endless invention. He uses the old and many 
new materials and their combinations for his working elements 


not to 
describe what he sees, but what he knows and 


feels about the func- 
tioning of natural laws as they are manifested in the objective world about 


him. Abstract art has grasped the essential nature of things which can 


be found and conceived only when we learn to look behind or beyond their 
mere outer form 


ABSTRACTION 
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heythum 


He believes in a strict separation of Art from Design for Use 





Belongs among those who think that the solution of practical 
tasks, of designing and constructing of things for use should 
be based on objective scientific approach, considering above 
all adequacy of forms and materials to practical purposes and 
ntelligent exploitation of the means of standardized mass 
production Holds the view that art creation, quite to the 
contrary, is a matter of no practical, materialistic concern 





whatsoever, prospers best in an atmosphere of creative imagin- 
ation—its products representing individualistic expressions re Z . : / 
f emotions and idea: transformations of experiences and phan- { 3 
tasies into free forms of expression of an infinite variety é bs 
being absolutely independent from the manifold restrictions ¥ 
which govern utilitarian design and unsuitable to repetition : 





and copying-forms which may range from seemingly natur- y : 5 


alistic representation to extreme abstraction, deriving their 
FAMILY PORTRAIT OF MR. AND MRS. STEVEN HAINES, MRS. MOOREHEAD, LITTLE MARY AND THE RIGID 


ow 
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essential qualities as forms of art never from merely material 
r technical values and characteristics, but from spiritual and 
emotional power-defying as often as glorifying what in every- 
Jay language men call ugliness or beauty. 
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1 am concerned with relationships not merely for their own sake, but / 
because it is through relationships that we know reality Reality is not 
made apparent by the imitatior f objects, either when depicted photo- 
graphically or otherwise perceived as isolated fragments of a larger whole 
A painting must contain its own order, hence its own reality When such 
order is achieved it is because certain laws have been adhered t The 
laws of the macrocosm are equally important in the microcosn Our con 
cept of the universe is necessarily abstract ur understanding of its order 
s likewise abstract. Once we understand the nature of the solar systen 
we are are no longer confounded by an eclipse of the su: When we have 
learned the elements of a foreign language our minds grasp whot was 
previously only gibberish t ur ears And when we have grasped the 
elements which determine order in the p!astic arts, we have learned a new 


anguage and abstraction becomes meaningfu 


THE RED PLANET 


lundeberg 


1ve always been deeply interested in classical forms 

ymposition and have made an extensive study of 

history of formal structure in art Since 1934 | 

e been associated with Lorser Feitelson in develop- 

a formal order based on the use of psychological 

nomena as material and method. This subjective 
ssicism, born in 1934, has since become known as 
tsurrealism. THE SUM OF THE SQUARES 
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ussian architect in wartime 


by Karo Alabyan, Secretary of the Union of Soviet Architects and Vice-President of the Academy of Architecture of the USSR 


@ The Soviet Union of Architects is an organization of over five 
thousand members and about one thousand candidates. Archi- 
tects who have shown their ability in practical work are accepted 
as members. Scientific workers in the field of architecture and 
individual building engineers of merit are also accepted as mem- 
bers. This Union is governed by a board elected by an all union 
congress of me mbers, and the board carries on the business of 
the Union through its local organizations in the various republics 
and districts of the Soviet Union. Altogether there are sixty 
of these branch organizations. 


At the beginning of the war, Soviet architects were busily engaged 
in intensive building work, and all creative and technical forces 
of the Soviet Union were mobilized for the prosecution of the 
war. In the early days, architects turned their attention entirely 
to war work: large numbers of architects were sent to work on 
defense factories being built in the eastern parts of the country 
when large numbers of huge industrial organizations were evacu- 
ated from districts near the front. This big shift of industry to 
the East required building of residential quarters for factory 
workers, school buildings, hospitals, and so forth, and the architects 
took an active part in this wartime building. They paid con- 
siderable attention to the search for and the employ. ment of local 
building materials. In wartime there is no transportation avail- 
able for carrying wood, bricks, and cement. “Building from 
local materials” became the wartime motto of Soviet architects 
and builders. They organized a number of contests for the best 
methods of using local ‘materials such as gypsum blocks, calcined 
earth, furnace and blast slag, as well as wood. Different districts 
in Russia vary greatly with, regard to the materials available and 
the conditions under which the building work is carried out. 
Architects in Tashkent, Central Asia, for example, are making 
use of shell vaults based on the experience and traditions of 
Uzbek popular architecture. In a number of Ural and Volga dis- 
tricts wide use is made of durable gypsum blocks which are 
manufactured for the construction of both walls and roofing. 


In the wooded regions of Siberia, standard houses of wood have 
heen developed. 


The Union of Soviet Architects held a number of conferences 
during the past two years to discuss the results and problems 
of wartime bulding. Conferences of this kind were held at 
Sverdlgvsk (Urals); Chelyabinsk (Urals); Novosibersk, Siberia, 
Tashkent, Central Asia, and other cities. 


The Red Army liberated extensive districts of Russia from the 
Hitlerites. Everywhere the Hitlerite barbarians left ruined towns 
and villages behind them. The Union of Architects is sending 
brigades of its members to assist the population in these areas 
in rebuilding their towns. At the same time, the Union has taken 
an active part in the state work of replanning a number of cities. 
Representatives of the Union of Architects visited Stalingrad, 
Rostov, Smolensk, Kalenin, Kiev, Novorossisk, Karkov, Gomel, and 
other towns that have been liberated from the invaders. In all of 
these towns local branches of the Union of Soviet Architects are 
being reorganized, and designing an@ building works are in progress. 





Union Architects have announced a number of contests for designs 
for building in these areas, and a contest for the design of pre- 
fabricated houses for mass production was recently closed. 
The protection of important architectural monuments has always 
occupied an important place. During even the worst days of the 
siege of Leningrad, architects continued their work for the pro- 
tection of the fine architectural monuments in which this city 
abounds. They erected protective covers around valuable statutes, 
camouflaged buildings, and made detailed measurements of the 
most important structures. Every architect had a building under 
his care. 

The architects consider it of greatest importance in wartime to 
continue their work on the development of the theory of archi- 
tecture, the study of historical problems affecting this art, and 
the training of young architects. On the premises of the Union of 
Moscow Architects’ Club, Leningrad Architects’ Club, and in a 
number of other towns, lectures, conferences, and talks are con- 
stantly being held. Recently, in Moscow, there was a special 
conference devoted to the study of Russian architecture. A con- 
ference was also devoted to the problems of restoration of im- 
portant buildings. Of particular importance, was the conference 
on the question of rebuilding dwelling houses; types of dwelling 
housing and construction methods to be used in rebuilding 
devastated areas were also discussed. The publishing house of 
the Academy of Architecture issued a number of booklets on the 
results of the study of building methods in the United States of 
America. One of these is entitled “Small Dwelling Houses in 
the United States of America;” and it is well illustrated with 
photographs and drawings, ete. 


In addition to this, the Union has arranged a number of design 
contests for monuments for individual heroes and events of the 
patriotic war. Designs for over a thousand monuments were 
shown at a special exhibition. 

Other Exhibitions that the Architects’ Union have organized are: 
material and construction for rebuilding devastated areas, designs 
for prefabricated houses, work of Leningrad architects, the archi- 
tecture of Slav peoples, ete. 

The chief work now being done by the Union is connected with 
planning and .mass reconstruction work in liberated regions. Our 
task is to assist state organizations and towns to rebuild as quickly 
as possible and at the same time to rebuild in such a way that 
the new towns will be architecturally better than the old. In this 
gigantic work the Union of Soviet Architects considers the ex- 
change of opinions and experience with the architects’ associa- 


tions of the United States of America and Great Britain to be of the 
greatest importance. 


Members of the Union, many of whom are fighting in the ranks 
of the Red Army, have shown themselves to be fine officers and 
soldiers and excellent military engineers. All realize that the 
future of all civilization, the fate of our art, and everything held 
dear is being decided today in those great battles which our 


people in alliance with the great democratic powers are fighting 
aganst barbaric Hitlerism. 
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a commercial fishing village in Chile 
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® The 3,000 mile coastline of Chile together with its 
narrow width makes this country exceedingly maritime 
in its physiognomy, and one of its potential assets will 
be the fishing industry when the necessary organization 
and markets in neighboring countries are developed. 
The rough Southern Pacific with the powerful Humboldt 
current and lack of good harbors in the northern and 
central section of Chile have been, in the past, a handi- 
cap for proper development of fisheries, although there 
is a definite impetus at present. However, the southern 
third of the country, between Puerto Montt and Punta 
Arenas (42° and 56° parallel south) is still almost un- 
exploited wild territory and one of the richest regions 
in the world in timber and sea products. There, the 
continent is broken up into an extraordinary complex 
of islands and bizarre archipelagos and deep fjords 
extending for miles inland between the thickly wooded 
mountains. Huge glaciers drop into the cold waters 
and form icebergs that, fortunately for the shipping, 
melt very soon and are not dangerous. 

Except for the large island of Chiloé and the island of 
Aysen a new agricultural settlement inland near the 
Argentine border, there is no colonization—no trace 
of human activity in the wide expanses of Southern 
Chile until one reaches the end of the continent near 
Magallenes. Actually, large sections of the Andean 


continued on page 25 
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TOWN PROJECT 
continued from page 23 


part of the map of that section bear the mark ‘‘un- 


Tey 


—S 










explored.” : 
This situation can be explained easily when one realizes ef cencnananler 
that only fifty years ago the fierce Araucanian Indians aan 





were barring the region north of Puerto Montt and that ~, 


the only possible way to Southern Chile was by boat. 
Moreover, the rugged climate and very inhospitable 
character of that region did little to attract many coloniz- 
ers. Recently, there has been an increased interest among 
private groups and government alike in the develop- 
mnt of fisheries south of Puerto Montt, and every year , 
the Chiloé fishermen are pushing farther south in their q 
summer trips. The projected opening of the Canal of 
a» Ofqui, midway between Puerto Montt and Punta Arenas, 





will give the possibility of small boat navigation pro- 
tected from the open Pacific all the way south to Punta siecbinelal 

Arenas via the archipelagos and channels. This sea 

route will open definitely this region to colonization oT PROP BRB RLARBRAIN GM AL EM BUBABT &. OTM ye 
since it is practically impossible to build roads or rail- 

way lines from north to south in mountainous conti- 


nental strip. ABOVE AND BELOW, ELEVATIONS AND PERSPECTIVES OF THE 


THE BASE 


The first requirement for an important fishing indus- SASe PEs@uURGA-PEADPE( 








rFRE : 5 € 
try is the building of a base that would centralize all ss Casa eceemense §2 


the facilities for fishing and processing products of the 
s2a, which include sea food, whales, sea lions, morses, etc. 
The base would be populated chiefly by Chilotes (in- 
habitants of the big island of Chiloé) who are begin- 
ning to establish outposts in the archipelagos. These 
si are tough fishermen who have developed a strong co- 
operative sense of living in their small communities in 
the archipelagos around Chiloé. As this base would 
. be necessarily isolated from the outer world, the sea 
would be its only link with Central Chile. The base 
would therefore be a largely self-contained unit. 


5 The location is determined by the radius of action of 

‘ the fishing boats. The canning industries would be 
built in the same place. The finished product would 
be shipped directly to the north or abroad. 


The site was selected after careful study and consulta- 
tion with the government agencies and the navy. It 
is immediately south of the Canal of Ofqui in the 
huge San Quintin Bay in the Taitao Island, well pro- 
tected from the fierce south winds. All that region 





is covered by a virgin forest with a great variety of 
excellent timber. After the clearing of the forest, 


ROYECTO DE TITULO-PROFS LARMRAIN GmaLeM PuuMART &. 


agriculture will complement the resources. From the | 

fjord where the base would be located a magnificent 
oe) view of the landscape over the huge Andes and their 
4a glaciers is reflected in the San Quintin Bay. 


It is assumed that private initiative controlled by the SLOG PEC ICES S - SSS e et Ost s ceeeoens) FE 
state or a government agency, in agreement with labor 


base. 


-t representatives, will take in hand the creation of the 
# 
Kou 


PLOT PLAN ' 
Industries and power plant are to be located in such a 
way that prevailing winds will not carry the fumes (o 
the residential section of the town. The town will 


7 * 
— be separated from them by a strip of the forest, left fi? = 
untouched. The town itself, located on a slope 4 wrk. > A > Lz aol f — . | 
toward the fjord, will have an informal radial pattern : : 

revolving around the community center. There would 


be no automobiles, at least in the beginning, as there 
ere no highways. The oxcart will prove as in Chiloé 











oT more dependable. 
aes Dwellings in groups of four to five will be built wherc 
ae the forests are cleared next to roads going to the 
wrens + center, to the harbor, and to the industries, always 
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TOWN PROJECT 
continued from page 25 

within walking distance from the center. Apartment 
units will be provided for single persons. Two schools, 
a small hospital, a fire house, a police headquarters, 
The small 
shipyard and fishermen’s school are located near the 


lighthouse and radio station. 


a slaughter house, etc., are also included. 


The first population 
will amount to about 5,000 people although com- 
munity facilities for twice that number are to be pro- 
vided to take care of the increase of population. 


COMMUNITY CENTER 

This community center will concentrate the collective 
life of the base—religious, social, administrative, and 
economic. Community facilities will have to be espe- 
cially complete because of the isolation of the dwell- 
ers of the base. The main plaza will be oriented to 
the north, will have three levels rising from the bay 
and will provide for the arrival of the fishermen and 
ships. This main wharf with the harbor control, the 
town hall, a small hotel, the fishermen’s club, the 
parish, and some shops are located there. Next to it 
is the market plaza with the cooperative shops, repair 
shops, and warehouses. 


All buildings are built in stone and wood with braced 
frame or mill construction. The church has a lamella 
roof. Covered walks will provide a sheltered circulation 
from the frequent rains. The town hall concentrates 
most of the indoor recreation facilities with theater, 
There 
is on the ground level a large information hall where 
radioed metereological data are posted. The post office, 
telegraph, and administrative offices are connected with 
the same building. 


movies, play room, bowling, restaurant, and bar. 


Chilote fishermen are deeply reli- 
gious and consequently the Catholic church occupies 
an important place in the township. Sunday school and 
baptistry are connected with the church. 

The bell tower is formed by a tripod mast built as a 
ship’s mast, covered only to the height of the bells. 


A TYPICAL HOUSE 


Log construction, probably built by owner and friends, 
a custom in Chiloé. Roof of wooden shingles and cov- 
ered porch which protects the large windows from driv- 
ing rains. In spite of being located near glaciers the 
region of San Quintin Bay is not very cold, but rains 
and winds are severe. This explains the vestibule with 
open flooring where everybody entering the house hangs 
his raincoat. The big central chimney provides the 
necessary heating and facilities for cooking. The 
upper part is used to dry wet garments. Cross ventila- 
tion is provided by two high windows in the gables 
protected by a roof salient. 
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NOTES TO THE CONTESTANTS 


arts « architecture's 


nd annual architectural COMPETITION 


SPONSORED BY THE UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


HB We feel that the statement published in the September issue pretty well 
covers the intentions of the project. In this particular competition the 
house should be buildable at the end of the war with materials and tech- 
niques already available to us. It is not the intention of the competition 
to put the contestant in the unenviable position of attempting to outguess 
the future, but the object should be to create a design which can be actu- 
ally built for occupancy when restrictions are lifted. The object of the 
competition is to bring out creative and original ideas within, of course, 
the bounds of good sense. We are talking about the small house for the 
average American; the objective, then, must be to create living space that 
will be contemporary with the world in which we live—designs that will 
help create a standard capable of expressing expansive and richer living 
in the peace time world. Assuming that “good living” is also “growing 
living’’ it would seem to be a part of the designer’s job to use his talents 
and his skills in translating from his experience his knowledge of people 
in our time—and in developing those ideas which must have deeply affected 
his thinking during the war years. Therefore the competition must depend 
entirely upon his judgment in terms of what he thinks of as postwar living 
conditions. While the program has made every attempt to avoid the dog- 
matic, it does call for practical solutions, and the intention is not at all 
unrealistic. While it does not admit the freak idea as a possibility, on the 
other hand it certainly does not invite re-creation of the past as an answer 
to the future in housing. The emphasis on the “buildable plan” suggests 
that we will make every attempt to justify the jury’s choice by actually 


building these successful entries. 


CLOSING DATE! MIDNIGHT, DECEMBER 


PRINT IN BINDING 
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OWNERS: 





Dr. and Mrs. R. D. Fisher 


LOCATION: 


Flintridge, California 


ARCHITECT: 


Sumner Spaulding, F.A.1.A. 













PROPOSED HOUSE 


The air being full of descriptions of wonderful 
new developments and materials that might be 
available after the war puts the prospective home 
owner in an extremely difficult and confusing posi- 
tion. On the one hand the press assures him 
of miracles and on the other pronounces doom 
upon any hope of improvement over prewar con- 
struction. The architect attempting to interpret 
or materialize within such contradictions can only 
assume that there will be new materials—probably 
in the good old 4x8 dimensions and hope that 
by the grace of the Almighty that the inevitable 
prefabricated bath and kitchen will fit in some 
way. His real contribution, however, can be in 
assisting the owner in throwing away stuffy ideas 
about “‘nice’”’ living and substitute ‘‘worth while” 
living. Only ao broad-minded team of architect 
and owner can actually accomplish anything with 
such an elastic objective. The Fisher house re- 
presents such a project. 


In general the plan of the house is an open free 


FIRST ROW: left, from living room—dining \ 
space indoor and outdoor 
center, from terrace to bath 
right, from living room to or- 
chid room and study 


SECOND ROW: left, from entrance to living 
area; center, from terrace to 
bedroom; right, study 
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use of space with a minimum of doors. The 
entire structure is on a concrete slab, and is 
designed in 4-foot modules of either plywood or 
any proved plastic material. The house has not 
been arbitrarily divided—there is no playroom, 
no rumpus room, no breakfast room, no boudoir, 
no den as such—the whol> intention being to Ws 
avoid box-like restricted areas that have a ten- 
dency to tighten and limit the life of the occu- 
pants. The living area includes a fireplace with ? 
seating arrangement designed in such a way that 
there is no obstruction of the magnificent valley 


view. The activities of the house are extended rn 
by wide terraces, an enclosed area being espe- 
cially designed for outside dining. Provision is 


made for the horticultural hobby of the owner 
and, while the activities do not intrude into the 
house, the results in this case (rare orchids) 
become a part of the decorative scheme. 

The family consists of the doctor, his wife, and : 
one child. 
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car shelter 
entrance 


living room 


study 

orchid room 
outdoor dining room 
bedroom 
kitchen 
pantry 
storage 
dressing room 
bath 

coat room 
linen 















































suite for a postwar hotel 


@ The postwar period should see a large scale revival of 
hotel construction. With full employment and a high level of 
production, hotel rooms will have to serve more varied uses 
than merely sleeping rooms for transient guests and there- 
fore must be designed accordingly. 


The wartime use of hotel rooms as part office for confer- 
ences and business transactions will be a permanent hold- 
over. There will be an increase in the number of usual 
transient guests who are just traveling to enjoy themselves. 
The new type of guest room must be designed to serve both 
purposes: 1. an extremely comfortable combination lounge 
and sleeping room for the weary traveler, and 2. a com- 
bination office and sleeping room for visiting business men. 


The present room arrangement with its many-drawered 
bureaus and other useless pieces of furniture, together with 
the bed as the dominating feature of the room, must be 
discarded. 


This “suite” has been designed with the following basic 
requirements contained in a space twenty feet square which 
will allow a wide spacious room instead of the usual long 
narrow one: 1) Sleeping space; 2) Lounging space; 3) Dress- 
ing area (also used for unpacking); 4) Writing or desk 
space; 5) Bathroom. 
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The room is air conditioned by a unit under the large window. 
Venetian blinds may be dropped, and curtains pulled across 
the full width of the window. In one corner is a writing 
table-desk with telephone. Adjoining is a cabinet, one side 
of which may be used as a bookcase and the other side has 
shelves for writing paper or business records. The end of 
the cabinet contains a radio. Near the window is a seating 
group and coffee table with a lamp. The convertible sofa- 
beds serve the triple function of sofa, single beds by dropping 
the back rests, or double bed by easily swinging one bed 
alongside the other. Between them is a table and lamp. 


The dressing section, with the “all-purpose” closet along the 
corrior wall, not only acts as a sound buffer from exterior 
noises, but does not protrude into the room and thus take 
up necessary floor space. 


General illumination is from a concealed light trough at 
the ceiling along wall “A.” Furniture and room colors and 
materials must be pleasing and practical to suit general hotel 
clientele. 


Color scheme: furniture—light maple; wainscot, doors, and 
trim—black walnut plywood; sofa-beds—terra cotta; chairs 
and curtains—azure blue; rug—gray-blue; wall ‘’B’’-—lemon 
yellow fabric. 


ARNOLD LAWRENCE, DESIGNER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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REMODELED OFFICES 


Offices for Dr. |. K. Werksman 


Los Angeles, California 


Raphael S. Soriano, designer 


@ These small offices were designed 
to accommodate the activities of an 
optometrist despite the many restric- 
tions on materials imposed by wartime 


conditions. 


The built-in furniture is upholstered 
with yellow leather cushions and the 
floor covering is in gray carpeting. 
The plaster walls above the eight-foot 
line are light gray. All partitions and 
walls “enclosing departments are of 
natural white gum one-quarter inch 
plywood and the same material is used 


in all built-in cabinets. 


The reception room is separated from 
the fitting and adjustment room by a 


double panel glass wall. One panel 





is of lustra blue glass, the other is of 
factrolite, and this combination 


achieves diffusion, privacy, and rest- 


fulness. 


Top: Fitting and adjusting room looking toward re- 


ception room. 


Center: Reception room and nurse’s desk, files, etc. 
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Maat itt Screen partition of two different types of glass. 


* Bottom: View of ensemble from above. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY OTTO ROTHSCHILD 
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THE “G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS” IN TERMS OF HOUSING 


a digest of that part of the act which will create a vast new market 


By NEILL DAVIS, Executive Vice-President, California Savings and Loan League 


A rash of conjectures, hopes, opinions, and questions has 
broken out in the wake of the signing of the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights” (Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944). But be- 
yond all quibble, Title IIT offers a challenge to home builders 
and allied industries and cuts the pattern for home ownership 
for our returning World War II veterans. Thumbnailed, the 
estimates are that private lending institutions will lend up to 
$16 billion on these government-insured loans to veterans, 
which amounts to 80% of the total $20 billion of home mort- 
gages. Such a chunk of money puts real accent on postwar 
home building. 


While the “go” signal cannot be given on actual lending until 
regulations, now in the process of being drafted by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, are released, the act does 
set up two plans. Plan one provides that a lending institution 
is entitled to the benefit and aid of a guarantee from the Vet- 
eran’s Administration of 50% of the loan or $2,000, which- 
ever is the smaller sum, for home purchase or home building. 
The credit advance is to be a single loan with the interest 
rate pegged at 4%, the loan to be amortized over a period 
of not more than 20 years. Under Plan Two 100% loans 
can be made, but it would appear that some limit to the 
amount of the loan in relation to its value was contemplated. 
This plan provides that Gls may secure a first mortgage 
loan approved by a government agency, and, if they need 
additional money for the down payment, they may secure a 
second loan fully government-guaranteed, also to be a maxi- 
mum of $2,000 and up to 20% of the total property value. 


The statute provides that veterans who want the benefit of 
these very generous loan terms must apply for a loan within 
two years after discharge from the service, or within two 
years after the end of the war—whichever is the longer. 
This will mean that the peak of veteran home purchase and 
building will take place in the immediate years following 
the war’s end, and touches off the prospect of an over- 
building boom with the spectre of inflation following in its 
train—a cycle painfully reminiscent of other building booms. 
The whos, the wheres, the whys of this provision are now 
being asked by many of the 1,400,00 already returned vet- 
erans. The question of who is eligible under Title Il can 
best be answered by quoting from Section 500(a) of the 
act: “Any person who shall have served in the active mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States at any time on or 
after September 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of the 
present war and who shall have been discharged or released 
therefrom under conditions other than dishonorable after 
active service of ninety days or more, or by reason of an in- 
jury or disability incurred in service in line of duty, shall 
he eligible for benefits of this title.” 


The procedure in applying for a loan will be given in detail 


when the regulations are issued. However, it is generally 





interpreted that the veteran will place his application for a 
loan in the usual manner with a lending institution, or an 
individual lender, of his selection. The lender would then 
submit the application to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs for his approval including, undoubtedly, certain infor- 
mation which will be required by the Administrator. The 

Administrator has authority to “delegate to a subordinate 
employee authority to approve loans subject to the provisions” 
of Title III, so it is expected that offices of the Administrator 
will be established all over the country for this purpose. 

To be eligible for the benefits of Title III, the proceeds of the 
loan must be used for the following purposes: (1) For the 
purchase of residential property or construction of a dwelling 
to be occupied as his home; (2) For the purpose of making 
repairs, alterations, or improvements in residential property 
owned by the veteran and used by him as his home; (3) To 
refinance delinquent indebtedness on residential property 
owned by the veteran and used by him as his home; (4) For 
paying delinquent taxes or special assessments on residential 
property owned by the veteran and used by him as his home; 
(5) Title III also provides for loans for the purchase of 
farms, farm equipment, and business property (Sections 502 
and 503). 

There are other conditions to be met in addition to limiting 
the purposes for which the proceeds of housing loans can be 
used in order to qualify for approval and guaranty. The Ad- 
ministrator must determine that: The proceeds of such loan 
will be used for payment of the property to be purchased or 
constructed by the veteran; the contemplated terms of pay- 
ment required in any mortgage to be given in part payment of 
the purchase price or the construction cost bear a proper rela- 
tion to the veteran’s present and anticipated income and ex- 
penses; the nature and condition of the property is such as 
to be suitable for dwelling purposes; the purchase price paid 
or to be paid by the veteran for such property or the con- 
struction cost, including the value of the unimproved lot, does 
not exceed the reasonable normal value thereof as determined 
by proper appraisal. In connection with the determination of 
“normal value” it is not known whether this will require an 
appraisal through the FHA or whether appraisals of super- 
vised lending institutions will be accepted by the Veterans’ 

Administration. This is another phase awaiting interpreta- 

tion by the regulations. 

While these loans are being kept within the range of private 

lending institutions, the implications are that FHA insurance 

may be necessary inasmuch as primary loans must be ap- 
proved by a Federal agency. 

This all adds up to a forecast of the greatest home building 
and buying activity on record. Release of the regulations 
will fire the gun for this great national digging down into 
the jeans in tribute to the GI back from war. 
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ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE 


new developments 


To the Construction Industry: 


Summarize Probable Developments and Prepare a 


Definite Working Outline of Potential Business— So Says Robert McCarthy 


By ROBERT McCARTHY 
Well Known San Francisco General Contractor 


If all the material that has been published since December 7, 1941 
concerning postwar developments were stacked in geometric design 
it would form a pyramid to dwarf the Pharaohs’ efforts. And no 
small part of this constant barrage of words has been given over 
to discussions of the role which the construction industry must 
and will take in bringing order out of chaos. We have heard 
what we can expect in the way of unemployment and how con- 
struction will provide jobs for hundreds of thousands of men. 
How the world, generally, will be laid waste and what the industry 
must do to rebuild it. And how technological improvements, de- 
veloped under the impetus of wartime stimulation, will revolutionize 
not only the construction industry but every other industry as well. 
These fundamental statements are quite evidently true, although 
their embellishment has resulted in flights of theoretical fancy. 
unrestrained day dreaming, and an occasional helpful thought or idea. 
However, it would seem that the general contractor who is looking 
forward to a period of successful operation in this postwar world 
would do well to summarize probable developments and prepare 
a definite working outline of potential business. 


We all know that there will be a building boom, the largest 
the world ever will have seen. At no other time in history has so much 
concentrated damage been done over such a tremendously large part of the 
built-up areas throughout the world. But have we stopped to consider 
just what various types of construction will be involved in this building 
boom? For it is doubtful whether any sort of postwar planning can be 
done without keeping in mind all the possibilities and then deciding for 
which part to plan. 

The first and major breakdown can be made between construction in the 
United States and construction in the foreign countries. Undoubtedly the 
largest volume of work must be done in foreign countries, both by the 
nationals involved and by contractors from this country. However, con- 
struction within the United States, after several years of little or no 
activity, will certainly be no small part of the total volume. Since the 
building to be done both here and in other lands will follow the same 
general pattern, we could safely continue our outline by giving consideration 
to what may be expected in this country, and plan similarly for what will 
be done elsewhere. 

To the general contractor private construction has always been and always 
will be the backbone of the industry. Once the war is over and the re- 
strictions of a wartime government have been eased, as they certainly will 
be, private construction will immediately ‘assume its place. In outlining 
the situation, we can divide private construction into two classes, commercial 
work and residential work. It has been usually assumed that the residential 
building upsurge will provide the largest dollar volume of business. This 
is undoubtedly true, for if homes are built at the same rate as in prewar 
years, it will be a near impossibility to catch up with the backlog in less 
than four or five years. In this connection we must be mindful also of the 
stimulation to be provided by progressive and practical architectural ideas, 
and the sales appeal of new technological developments. However, let us not 
overlook the possibilities offered by commercial construction. New, per- 
manent industrial plants will be required at locations where present war 
production is handled in temporary structures. The older established in- 
dustrial firms must take badly needed repairs and replacements of depreciated 
structures. Apartments must be constructed, incorporating the advantages 
of modern architectural design. With the shifts of population occasioned by 
the wartime economy, large wholesale and retail establishments must enlarge 
their storage and production facilities to handle satisfactorily their increased 
volume of business. And lastly, in a category of half-residential, half-com- 
mercial construction, contractors will find a hitherto unexploited field in 
rural and farm communities, building farm houses, barns, dairy barns, grain 
elevators, storage sheds of all types and descriptions and the countless other 
rural and farm buildings which have been negelected for so many years. 
This one type of construction offers tremendous possibilities to a general 
contractor who is willing to investigate the situation thoroughly, determine the 
demand accurately and prepare himself to solve the difficulties of labor, 
transportation and price. 

Continuing our general outline we come next to State, County and Municipal 
construction. It is on this type of work that the innumerable planning com- 
missions, civic improvement organizations, various private associations such 
as the Chamber of Commerce, and other organizations with similar aims 
have done the most thinking. Let us check first the list of state requirements. 
All during the war highways throughout the country have been allowed to 
decay and deteriorate, chiefly for lack of adequate labor and equipment. 


All main highways have suffered severely from the constant procession of 
Army and Navy truck traffic. To repair existing roads and highways alone 
will be a tremendous task. But to war-weary American drivers, repair of 
existing roads will not be sufficient. New super highways will appear, with 
countless underpasses and elevated grade crossings. Narrow bridges will 
be torn down and replaced with fine new structures. Roads and streets into 
and through the larger cities will be planned on the same large scale, as 
a means of ending traffic hazards and bottlenecks. As for structural work, 
there will be much done in the way of new schools, both for the state, the 
county and the municipality. Shifts in population to the centers of wartime in- 
dustry have created a problem of lack of educational facilities, public institu- 
tions such as hospitals, post offices, etc. Consequently the minute the restric- 
tions are lifted plans and specifications that have been in preparation over 
a period of many months will appear by the hundreds and bids will be 
requested and new projects will spring up in a flash. 

Lestly, there will be Federal construction, of the slum clearance type, and 
the rehabilitation type; large Federal hospitals and other similar . institutions 
will be needed, and the government will see to it that they are built. And 
it is well to bear in mind that in addition to the tremendous amounts of 
money laid aside for postwar construction by the governments of the State, 
Coucty and Municipality, the Federal government will continue to aid in 
finarcing a large share of the developments previously mentioned. In short, 
it will not be at any time a question of having funds available to do the 
work. The question will be, “Are we, the contractors, prepared to handle 
the tasks, the enormous tasks, of reconstruction and reconversion to peace- 
time economy with which we are to be entrusted?” 

One final word of caution, as a preface to the big things of tomorrow. 
During the past few months there has been a gradual diminishing of the 
volume of construction, as the Army and Navy come to a leveling off in 
their programs. as adequate temporary housing is completed, as the prepara- 
to~y stages of the war come to a close. The lush days of 1942 and 1943 have 
disappeared. With this slackening of work there has appeared the unreason- 
«ble tendency among many of the general contractors toward price cutting. 
In their desire to maintain full operation, too many are failing to consider 
ever increosing costs. Material prices rise constantly, while the quality grows 
cheaner. Labor increases in cost on the one hand and decreases in efficiency 
on the other. Job costs that were adequate six or even three months ago 
ere today far short of a true picture. Let us then, who are the responsible 
na-ties. and therefore the ones who will suffer, avoid cheap and profitless 
hiddine on the decreased volume of business available. Let us watch our 
onerations closely thet we estimate our costs and bid our work, not to profit: 
eer. but to mke a decent and fair return on our invested capital. lo bid 
for a fair profit is always businesslike. To do so today is essential if we 
are to be in a position financially to proceed with speed and determination 
in our postwar task. 


THE HEATING PARADE 

By Robert L. Fitzgerald 

The extensive introduction and the successful application of central steam 
utilities for heating milNary and naval training centers and defense indus- 
tries points to the pattern of future city wide central steam heating service. 
Down through the ages, artificial heating for protection against the Winter's 
cold blasts has ranked in importance with food and shelter. In the early and 
unrecorded ages it seems that human habitation was limited to the warm 
tropical areas where solar heat sufficed to meet the needs of human sur- 
vival if not complete comfort. With the discovery of fire and its resulting 
artificial heat, bold and adventurous men moved out from the birthplace 
of the human race and ventured to remote climates where artificial heat was 
essential to both comfort and survival throughout the Winter months. 

These early pioneers sought shelter in natural or man made caves. These 
cave dwellers built and continuously maintained a fire in the mouth of the 
cave. This cave mouth heating plant served the dual purpose of supplying 
warmth and excluding unwelcome reptiles and animals from the family abode. 
This method of domestic heating had the drawback of smudging up the 
walls of the living room and during periods of adverse wind it would fill 
the bedroom with smoke, but it did furnish the necessary heat and at least 
some of the race survived. 

Some time later these dwellings were modernized; the fire was moved inside 
the cave and a hole was drilled through the roof of the cave above the 
fire extending to the top of the hill or cliff. This provided a flue for the 
smoke and did wonders for the ventilation of the home. The fire was still 
an open fire on the floor of the cave but the hole in the roof gathered 
most of the smoke and carried it outside. 

The American Indian at the time of the settlement of this country had 
reached this stage of heating engineering development. He applied the 
principle somewhat differently. The Indian’s roving nature made portable 
shelter necessary to his scheme of things. He built a light weight tent or 
wigwam carefully designed with an opening in the center at the top. This 
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opening served as a flue for his heating plant which again was an open 
fire on the ground in the center of the wigwam. 

The American Army has standardized on this particular Indian design of 
heating plant with slight modification for its field troops quartered in 
pyramidal tents. The Army places a sheet iron cone over the spot on the 
ground where the fire is built and extends a small stove pipe connection 
through a removable flap which constitutes the peak of the tent. This simple 
enclosure of the fire and direct passage of the smoke is a remarkable improve 
ment over the original Indian design. 

With the development of masonry and carpentry, the construction of homes 
and buildings called for a new solution of the heating problem. The basic 
idea of the fire on the floor carried over into this period and the open fire- 
place with a masonry hearth and connecting flue to the roof became a promi 
nent architectural feature. In the more modest homes only é6ne open fire- 
place was included and this served both for comfort heating and cooking 
the family meals. The one room with the fireplace, being the only heated 
room in the house, was the assembly spot for the entire family and any social 
gathering. This room was frequently the room that boasted of adequate 
light for night reading or study. This simple domestic home is still quite 
prevalent in England and on the continent, many of which date back two 
or three hundred years. 

The homes of the wealthy people of the period afforded these open fire 
places in every room on every floor, as did the commercial buildings. These 
multiple fireplaces were carefully located above each other and back to back 
for adjacent rooms so that the chimney structure could be built up from 
the ground with separate flue passages for each connecting fireplace. These 
chimneys were terminated above the roof and the individual flues were capped 
with very ornamental special ceramic tops. The architects of the period 
seem to have exerted their highest skills to make these flue caps decor- 
ative and rightfully so because these chimneys and their artistic flue caps 
are the outstanding architectural feature. 

These open fireplaces had their virtues and vices. Certainly they added 
cheerful atmosphere to the room. This cheerfulness of the open fire was 
and is so much appreciated that these open fireplaces are still built into 
modern homes long after the need for their space heating utility has passed 
on. Many attempts to obtain this open fire cheerfulness have been made 
by the use of gas or electric operated imitation fireplaces. The synthetic 
atmosphere of these imitation fires lacked the necessary something to fill 
the bill, and they have now fallen completely into disuse. 


From a strictly heating standpoint these open fireplaces left much to be de 
sired. The useful heat from the fireplace was mostly radiant heat absorbed 
by the side and surface exposed to the direct rays of the flame. Periodic 
rotation was necessary to prevent toasting one side while the other side froze. 
From a standpoint of efficient use of fuel the open fireplace was terrible. 
All of the hot products of combustion passed rapidly up the flue without 
wasting eight per cent of the flue value. The combustion of the fuel and 
resulting conviction continually exhausted the air from the room. This 
forced and uncontrolled ventilation created a continuing suction that brought 
cold replacement air in through windows, doors and cracks so that there was 
continuous cold drafts through the room toward the open fire. This con- 
dition certainly did not make for human comfort, but it was the method of 
the period and it was tolerated. 


Benjamin Franklin, naturally thrifty, ingenious and a great lover of human 
comfort, could not tolerate the waste of fuel of the open fire and the chill 
of the unexposed side. In his ingenious way he built an iron box with a 
pipe connecting to the chimney in which he enclosed the fire. In 1744 the 
Franklin stove was born, room comfort was established, the heating revolu- 
tion was at hand, and a great new industry sprang into being about the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century. 

This stove was such a remarkable advance in heating that changes and 
improvements for the next sixty years were limited to changes in exterior 
lines and the addition of external ornamentation. In 1807 the grate for 
the stove was patented and the combustion feature of the stove was notice- 
ably improved. This added feature opened the way for a line of 
which would burn hard and soft coal as well as wood. 


stoves 


The hard coal of Eastern’ Pennsylvania was rapidly becoming the choice 
domestic fuel as wood became scarce. Some years later in 1833, the magazine 
feed base burner was perfected and became the popular choice as a home 
heater. This was the aristocrat of home appliances. With its bright nickel 
plated trim and segmented transparent mica panels, it commanded a show 
spot in the parlor. Like the shiny automobile of a later date it was 
the visible sign of economic well being. The segmented mica panels were 
included to make the fire visible so as to incorporate the cheerfulness of 
the open fireplace. 

These base burners were really efficient heating plants. One stove would 
keep an ordinary dwelling quite comfortable. The magazine feed permitted 
a continuous active fire with very infrequent firing. The stove did take 
up valuable living space, the children would burn their hands and in time 
the dirt of the coal and from the ash removal made the next step in heating 
desirable if not entirely necessary. 

The next step in 1870 consisted of reverting to a plain cast iron stove, 
locating it in the basement near the coal bin and ash barrel, and enclosing 
the cast iron stove in a brick box about one foot away from the stove. The 
brick box was roofed over and circulating warm air pipes were connected 
from the top of the box to the several rooms with cold air ducts returning 
from the room to the bottom of the box. The warm air furnace was a reality 
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| and this general design with many improvements continues to dominate the Ker 
i Ai D U S T R IA L i Al N T i N G | domestic heating to this day. as | 

| There are some vague records of the use of hot water for heating in ancient fros 
history, but piped hot water for bu‘lding heating started to develop in mor 
| America in 1880, This type of house heating continues to be very popular Mo 
because it lends itself to simple and easy temperature regulation. Its prin- the 
| cipal drawback is the amount of cast iron radiation required and the 
amount of floor space that these radiators occupy. MU 
| | As far back as 1653 an English greenhouse was heated by steam, piped from ant 
| an open kettle. Steam from a boiler was first used for building heating 
| by the Eastern Hotel in Boston, in 1844. The installation was not satis- cer 
factory and it was many years later before steam for building and home rin 
heating made any substantial progress. Ka 
i | For many yeats hard coal was the popular domestic fuel. It was relatively chi 
| clean, smokeless and burned with a minimum of attention. The inflated the 
| prices for this coal in 1918 excluded it from all but the Atlantic Coast ; 
| market. Its use is pretty well confined to that market to this day. ~_ 
The smoke, soot and polluted atmosphere that resulted from the general use Inc 
| of soft coal for urban heating has stimulated a restless search for the final An 
| answer to economical, carefree, clean and reliable heat. Oil burners and to 
; gas furnaces have made some progress but the magnitude of the national but 
| job to be done is entirely beyond the reach of these limited fuels. rm 
| The central steam utilities constructed to supply steam and heat to the 
| war training centers and defense plants definitely indicate the pattern of cs 
| urban heating in the immediate future. The final chapter in the development 1SSI 
| of comfort heating is near at hand. A central steam boiler plant and a city Th 
| wide network of pipe lines to deliver net usable heat to the customers. thr 
| Freedom from fire risk, freedom from dirt, freedom from smoke, freedom f 
| from ashes and freedom from the coal shovel will soon be realized.  Eco- = 
nomical, carefree, clean heat is within reach. wil 
ma 
WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR CHIPPENDALE the 
Put in in the servants’ quarters. ‘That is the historical, traditional thing to do. col 
| One of the most delightful bits in the polemics between modern and tradi- lip 
| tional work is that by Gilbert Rohde and Peggy Ann Mack, which has recently 
b been published by the Herman Miller Furniture Company,, whose line is bat 
ar handled in Los Angeles by the Harold Herlihy Company, 816 South Figueroa 
§ Street. = this es it - oo ae ~ ceo did a _— AR 
antique turniture, Dut that he designec th Century modern. Along with 
2828 N. E. Alberta St. Boule, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and others he may have stolen ideas, but he — 


® PORTLAND, OREGON | did not make reproduction. Fashionable 18th Century people did _ not its 


: commission Chippendale to make phoney, worm-holed Elizabethan antiques, > 
Phone: 'Wibeter 2676 but rather they bought his nice and shiny furniture. “Then what can we - 
. do to be really traditional? What did people of the past do—buy furniture , 
Painters and Decorators Shot's sedans tadina™ on 
. . ° ege . . ag 
for Housing Projects, Bridges, Utilities, Industrial NEW INSULATION DATA SHEETS AVAILABLE = 
and Commercial Structures | The Wood Conversion Company, manufacturers of Balsam-Wool and Nu- re: 
| Wood, have just issued a portfolio of Data Sheets showing proper applica- th 





tion of insulation in many types of construction. Into these Data Sheets have 




















gone experience gained in insulating over a half million buildings over a 5 

period of more than twenty years. - 

The original portfolio consists of a file folder cover in which are fifteen Ik 

of the original set of Data Sheets. Each sheet discusses one problem. Sev- do 

eral sheets cover specific problems of attic insulation application. One of th 

the sheets discusses the use of attic fans—another illustrates how to insulate tel 

E * Wi L LAR bD s§ ae N and ventilate a flat roof deck properly. an 
yt This is the first of a series of such drawings—others will be made available ol 

Plumbing and Heating Contractor as new problems and new answers are developed. Architects and contractors . 
are invited to send in their problems, which if found to have general appli- ™ 

cation, will be answered in additional Data Sheets. wi 

ks The Balsam Wool Data Sheets are available free of charge from the Wood an 

OLympia 2156 and 2157 Conversion Company, First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. pu 

: i er 

2880 Rowena Avenue ° Los Angeles, California | MORSE BOULGER ACQUIRES KERNER TI 
| Morse Boulger Destructor Company, New York, announces the purchase of we 

the Kerner Incinerator Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Members of the th 

$$ ~ ———___—— co 

he 
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Kerner organization will continue with the Morse Boulger Company operating 
as the Kerner Incinerator Division of the Morse Boulger Destructor Company 
from their New York Office, 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. This 
move is a natural outcome of an association of many years during which the 
Morse Boulger organization represented Kerner in the Northeastern part of 
the country. 


MUSIC IN THE CINEMA 

continued from page 13 

certain street scene in Gaslight (an excellent mystery drama, star- 
ring Charles Boyer and Ingrid Bergman, with music by Bronislau 
Kaper) is Italian not only because we recognize characteristic ar- 
chitecture, but also because we hear rising above the noise of 
the crowd the familiar sounds of a hand organ, the musical trade- 
mark of Italy. 

Incidental music that has a specific dramatic purpose is rare in 
American films, because music is considered merely a bit of spice 
to be added to an already prepared dish. The composer's contri- 
bution cannot play a significant role unless there is colaboration 
from the start between all the artists concerned. Such was the 
case in the production of Voice in the Wind (reviewed in the August 
issue) and Eisenstein’s great historical film, Alexander Nevsky. 
The Soviet director conferred with his composer, Serge Prokofiev, 
throughout the initial stages of the project. As a result, the music 
furthered the plot and did not merely embellish it. One example 
will suffice. When the Russian people are called to fight the Ger- 
man invaders, it is a song, “Arise, ye Russian folk!,” that inspires 
them. We see groups of peasants, artisans and townspeople hastily 
collecting armor, axes and even pitchforks, with a song on thei! 
lips that swells into a mightly chorus when all are united to do 
battle—-WALTER H. RUBSAMEN. 


ART 


continued from page 10 


its shock value becomes so dominant that one cannot get beyond it. 
Premeditated or unpremeditated lack of balance in a picture can 
be very disturbing—so can certain types of dreams. Both are a 
type of reality from which we instinctively struggle to escape! Or 
again, collections of odds and ends picked from the waste basket 
or the dime store counter, and put together without apparent 
reason, almost invariably demand an explanation—a bridge from 
the artist to the spectator. All subconscious experiences are not. 
per se, universal experiences: more often they are apt to be the 
unique experience of the individual. 

There is considerable evidence however, that something can be 
done with associative material, group mythology, racial fetiches, 
the proverb, the metaphor, the parable. For the poet this ma- 
terial would seem to be more accessible than for the plastic artist. 
and still there is a great wealth of symbolism in form and color 
which could communicate basic human emotions and ideas—the 
constants in human experience. It is quite possible that a fusion 
with the formalism which the surrealist deplores is the ultimate 
answer to this problem. The fear of a reducto ad absurdum of the 
pure form in art, once attempted by a white square on a white 
ground, would seem to have been based on a needless anxiety. 
The exponents of non-objective painting have managed pretty 
well to continue in their exploration of plastic relationships, and at 
the same time to have permitted the appearance of provocative form 
concepts—meeting the surrealists better than half way. The 
healthiest trends of beth groups should bring them eventually to 
a common meeting ground. 

Also of interest during September were the exhibits of Morris 
Graves at The Little Gallery in Beverly Hills, and that of Julio 
de Diego at Nierendorf’s. Different as the work of the two is in 
outward manifestation, there seems to be a certain similarity in 
sphere of interest. There is a mystic super-reality about both. 
Birds, reptiles, and fish, related physiologically and psycholog- 
ically. provide most of Grave’s material and much of Diego’s. 
Their chief divergence is in the use of color. Graves’ mono- 
chromes are strongly reminiscent, as indeed are his organizations 
themselves, of Chinese paintings; Diego’s paintings are as richly 
pigmented as a brocade studded with jewels. For many this may 
be too rich a diet. Nevertheless, within his chosen framework 
these are highly imaginative symphonic tone poems. It might 
be observed that both inject heavy surrealist overtones in their 
work without ignoring formal and plastic organization.—GRACE 


CLEMENTS, (continued on page 38) 
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BUILT BY McKITTRICK—a state- 
ment that won respectful consider- 
ation in many fields of industry 
long before the war. 

TODAY it takes on a new mean- 
ing—re-emphasized by a distin- 
guished record of vital war-plant 
construction. 

TOMORROW all the varied tech- 
niques, equipment and “know- 
how” of this war-seasoned organi- 
zation can go to work for YOU. 
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Build the West to Build the Nation 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
ART.—continued from page 37 


Two general statements can be made about the 64th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the San Francisco Art Association—oils and sculpture— 
which opened at the San Francisco Museum of Art in the latter 
part of September. The first thing apparent is that the sculpture 
entries are, on the whole, of a higher calibre than usual. The 
second is that the paintings are about equally divided between 
excellent—and mediocre to downright bad. The jury of selection 
cannot be held responsible for the unusual number of bad paintings. 
It can be laid, rather, to the decision of the Art Association to 
invite all members to exhibit “In recognition of faithful support 
. through difficult times.” This gesture is probably little 
enough return for “faithful support” though in normal times it 
would hardly be possible for an exhibition of such national prestige 
to let down the barriers in this way. Fortunately the other half 
of the show is heavily weighted with excellent painting which 
tends to offset the weak entries. 
Hamilton Wolf was awarded the Anne Bremer Memorial Prize 
for his painting The Quarry. While it is strong in composition, 
showing up well in the black and white catalog reproduction, it is 
rather mousy in color and not nearly as exciting as numerous 
other pictures in the show. The Emanuel Walter Fund Purchase 
Prize awarded to Dorothy Grover for Three is a Family and an Hon- 
orable Mention awarded Margaret Peterson for Summer Solstice may 
also find some who will question the choice of awards. However, 
the award of the Anna Elizabeth Klumpke Prize to Marion Olds 
for her oil portrait Arden, and the Honorable Mention to Clay 
Spohn for The Blue Moon, an abstract, will certainly find few 
qualified judges who will disagree. 
Among other paintings, The Image, an abstract oil by Charles 
Howard, stands out as one of the most exquisite canvasses in the 
show and one of the best of the artist’s work yet shown here. 
Luke Gibney, another of the San Francisco contingent, has a 
haunting landscape, a lun.inous night scene of a village, boats 
pulled up on a beach and water fading into the smoky night. 
It is called memory of Aaron and is a departure from his usual 
entry of a portrait. 
There are some fine works by prize winners from other Annuals— 
such as Erle Loran with an oil, Memory and Myth, a strong painting 
by George Alois Laisner, Burnt Stubble, and an oil by Otis 
Oldfield, The Palette. The Toast, by Ronald Bladen, Remnants by 
Bezalel Schatz, a powerful painter with a style of his own, Com- 
rosition by Ethel Weiner, which is colorful in a low key, and a 
bright primitive, That Ole Time Religion, by Elaine Bailey Dooley 
are interesting contributions by less well known artists. Surprises 
are in store for those familiar with the works of William Gaw 
and Maxine Albro. Gaw, who has long been known as a realist 
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turns to abstract with a composition called Seven. Maxine Albro 
deserts her decorative style for the somber realism of the war 
at sea. There is a good deal of powerful feeling in the painting, 
the vast, lonely, tumbling expanse of the sea, a tiny figure of a 
man on a raft, the menace of sharks. But the painting loses 
much of its potential power in the anticlimatic presence of a 
rescue plane about to land. 

The sculpture division has an unusually high percentage of fine 
work. This year there is a greater interest in simplified form 
than ever before. Both of the prize winnng entries: The Riveter, a 
wood sculpture by Merle Hoesly, awarded the Edgar Walter 
Memorial Prize and The Provider's Return, by Robert Howard, 
awarded the Artist’s Fund Prize, are examples of this trend. 
Howard, who has experimented with the Mobile, now applies that 
principal to his sculpture in which fish forms are suspended by 
wires from the hands of his abstracted figure. The application 
works out with astonishing success and deserves further experiment. 
Adaline Kent also pushes further toward the abstract than ever 
before. No doubt the work of husband Robert Howard has had 
some influence but her style remains distinctly her own and this 
is the most exciting thing she has yet shown. Ida Day Degan’s 
Shepherd, a sculpture in orange wood, is a striking piece of 
work that veers toward the primitive in handling. Claire Falken- 
stein, long a devotee of the abstract, presents another of her 
beautifully conceived and executed wood forms, Land Configura- 
tion. J. Foster Hass’s Pieta, Peter Macciarini’s The Scorched Earth, 
Fran Mason’s Mountain Sheep, Ethel Marcum Pearce’s Head are 
other entries of great merit. 

Another fine exhibit, for which San Francisco Museum has been 
partly responsible, is Abstract and Surrealist Art in the United 
States. Several museums throughout the country collaborated 
in the project. The “exhibition has grown from the desire of 
a group of museums to review abstract and surrealist art in this 
country today.” Works of American pioneers are dated as far 
back as 1915 and there are examples from succeeding years. 
The greater part of the show, however, is composed of works 
of recent years. All the paintings shown were done in this coun- 
try, both American and foreign artists (many of the latter in 
exile) being represented. 


The Legion of Honor has presented as its principal current exhibit 
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Brazil Builds, a show of models and photographs circulated by 
the Museum of Modern Art. The de Young Museum has shown 
Paintings and Drawings by Jack Gage Stark and Oils, Water- 
colors and Drawings by Etienne Ret.—sQuirE KNOWLES. 


BOOKS 


continued from page 12 
are somehow not the same characters who appeared under those 
names in the earlier part of the book. In praiseworthy avoid- 
ance of the pretentious, Miss Sharp has built too lightly; structural 
joints somewhere have come apart. 

that in England there is no “place” 


Perhaps it is her conclusion 

for a housemaid who has 
ceased to be a housemaid; that she had best take flight to America, 
and get a fresh start. But surely so worldly wise a writer as 
Miss Sharp would not infer that Cluny will face no snobbishness 
in Free America! Anyway, that’s how the story ends. It may 
be humorless to read significance into a novel ostensibly aimed 
at diversion. But Cluny Brown is like the food capsules issued to 
the army: once it is down, you recognize that you have eaten more 
than you thought. Its innocence is deceptive, and that, of course, 
is the most entertaining sort of innocence.—PATTERSON GREENE. 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC 

continued from page 18 

a period of some 250 years, improvisation was in the mainstream of European 
music Greatly though performers may have differed in the playing of certain 
indicated elaborations, so that composers complained bitterly about the dis- 
appearance of their music under a layer of digital extravagances, a great part 
of musical composition during this entire period, when it is less than first- 
rate, depends upon such figuration. During this period written music was 


intended primarily to be read by 


the performer for his own pleasure, as 
of an evening Bach would read the 48 Preludes and Fugues of the Well 
Tempered Keyboard. While set pieces were composed for specific public 
performances by organ virtuosos like Frescobaldi, Buxtehude, and Bach, 


and by the Italian violin masters, the musician’s prestige finally rested upon 
his own Even during the lifetime of Beethoven, 


the writing of sonatas and variations was done for 


spontaneous contrivances. 
pupils, for friends, for 
often all four at once, as 


Rudolph. The 


composer, a <¢ ourtesy 


purposes of dedication, and for publication when 
Beethoven composed for the Archduke 


visiting 


amateur performed 
of which Mozart 


When the composer performed alone he improvised; 


honor the 
regularly complained 


the sonata to 


continued on page 40 


The Smoot-Holman hall-mark is 
more than an identifying feature. 
It is your assurance that the light- 
ing equipment so marked is engi- 
neered and manufactuied to give 
longer life at a minimum of main- 
tenance expense. Smoot-Holman 
users tell us that this margin of 
quality is apparent in the trouble- 


free performance that is charac- 


teristic of this equipment. 


Pa 


SMOOT-HOLMAN 


COMPANY 


INGLEWOOD CALIFORNIA 
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PRIMITIVE MUSIC 

continued from page 39 

when he played with orchestra he customarily composed a new concerto, 
often playing with a blank page propped before him to indicate that his 
part should not be considered improvised. Dr. Tovey indeed supposes that 
the second movement of Mozart’s D major (Coronation) Concerto is merely 
a limb to be leafed out by Mozart’s own spontaneous improvisation at the 
time of performance. If the persistent growth of interest in the best 
music of the past, played from the most scholarly texts by musicians who 
have devoted a lifetime to the mastery of distinct styles and periods may be 
considered a reason for reproach against European music and a proof of 
decadence, we had better return to the standards of Clementi, whose tedious 
solo interludes or additional cadenzas to the Mozart concertos survived in 
many printed texts. Good improvisation is a rare art under any circum- 
stances, and interesting if one agrees that it is intended to be heard only 
once. What would we not give to have been able to hear the original 
improvisation, two hours long, that Beethoven condensed to become the first 
movement of the Sonata Apassionata. Indeed we may, if the tradition is cor- 
rect, hear in the first (three-part) Fugue of the Musical Offering one of the 
original improvisations Bach played on the Silbermann pianos at Potsdam 
for Frederick the Great. Yella Pessel has recorded this, perhaps the first 
great composition for piano, on the harpsichord. 

I am inclined to think that for a time at least improvisation has become the 
special province of the composer rather than the performer, and that con- 
temporary improvisation must be looked for in the structural elaboration of 
forms too complex to allow for spontaneous elaboration at the time of 
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EL RENO PROVES CENTRAL HEATING 
PRACTICAL FOR SMALL HOME COMMUNITIES 


This is the story of a housing project completed One of the outstanding features of the project is 
in 1937, by a man whose thinking was years the central heating system—which provides hot 
water heat to the homes through Ric-wil insu- 
lated under-ground conduit. Boilers use fuel oil. 
central heating plant. Every detail in the project 5° efficient is this system that the heating bill for 
was carefully planned to provide maximum com- _ the entire project averages only $500.00 per year. 
fort and convenience to tenants—who are well Hot water for family use is also piped through 
satisfied to pay fair rent for each furnished unit Ric-wil conduit from the central heating plant. 
consisting of living room, dining alcove, kitch- These economies help the owner, Mr. Roland 
en, two bedrooms, a bathroom and lavatory. Giroux,torealize13%netreturnonhisinvestment. 


ahead of his time. On a 14 acre tract in Reno, 
Nevada, he erected 18 buildings—15 separate 
dwellings, a garage, caretaker’s cottage, and a 


EL RENO Ovmer cilto officiemcy off Ric-wil Conduit 


“Regarding the cost of heating _preciate these heating costs unless 
these sixteen units, here are the they have been in the apartment 
figures: business, where tenants will open 
“Cost per month per apartment windows rather than lower the 
(5 rooms) for the 1937—1938 room thermostat, when too warm. 
heating season: “There is no question in my mind 
“Total of 8019 gallons fuel at that central heating is more 
6\% cents per gallon. economical than separate units. 


"The high efficiency of the Ric- 
See $52 Dac: $5.15 Mar $484 HL conduit 4 Dovttoe, rom the 


above figures. The average 5 
nev. 3.75 Feb. 5.00 May 1.12 room house in Reno will use one 
“Thus you will see that the heat- ton of coal per month, at a cost 
ing costs are less than $4.50 per _ of thirteen dollars per ton, during 
month, per suite. One cannot ap-__ the heating season.” 
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playing. This in itself, by leading music too far from ordinary ears, may 
contribute to its death. Yet I feel that the present large development of 
a public trained to listen with intense concentration to the larger forms 
does not necessarily lead to the destruction of music Such a public no longer 
requires improvisation and would be offended by such doodling as Thalberg’s 
once popular variations on Home, Sweet Home. Yet one would like to have 
been present at those little private plays when Liszt at one side of the stage 
and Chopin at the other side alternately improvised music to accompany 
the drama. Without question the self-trained listener of the present-day, 
curved head in lap at a concert, is not bored. He has learned to sit quietly 
and to listen with concentration to concentrated music. He has no feeling 
of need to dance or tap his feet. His listening is not passive but intensely 
active and contains an awareness of the cultural, intellectual, and spiritual 
implications of music which compares well with the best appreciation of 
sculpture, literature, painting, and the other supremely expressive arts. Music 
more than any other art requires the collaboration of the listener in the 
actual creation of its forms. The modern listener realizes that the music 
of Beethoven or Mahler is in no sense entertainment; he begins to under- 
stand the great religious inheritance of thought which focuses in the abstract 
art of Bach. The listener today is catching up with the past of music. 
Like our own composers he is looking for a fresh musical expressiveness 
which will contain a meaning for our own time comparable with the great 
art of the past. He believes that such an art can and will be found. When 
he is wise he is patient with experiments. And he is not to be led astray by 


fanatical claims for any music, no matter how interesting, which lies outside 
the mainstream of his art. 





Modern House 


for sale 


@ Completely furnished 
8-room modern house de- 
signed by Harwell Hamil- 
ton Harris. Three bed- 
rooms, three baths. Well 
landscaped hilltop site of 
one acre with magnificent 








view. Adjoining guest 
house now rented for $40. 
All electric, including G-E 
dishwasher. Soft water. 
Furniture designed by Paul 







Frankl. Each room has its 





own private garden or 





' terrace. 





@ For particulars, write in 
care of Arts & Architec- 
ture. 
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One of the most important annual conferences in the twenty-six year history 
of the State Association of California Architects will take place in Berkeley, 
California. State President John Bolles of San Francisco will preside at 
the opening session slated for 10:00 a. m. at the Claremont Hotel, Friday, 
November 3. 


The accent will be on the adoption of a new constitution and by-laws for 
the State Association. Its aim will be to promote a more united front among 
architects of the state as a prelude to national unification. 


The first major change made in the Association’s by-laws and constitution 
occurred at the State Conference held in Hollywood, in 1941. At this meet- 
ing, the rules were changed regarding the election of officers. For the first 
time the officers were elected by popular ballot instead of by the Executive 
Board, which was to a great extent appointive. The laws also were revised 
to permit the election of Executive Board members at large, so that the 
proportion of appointed positions on the Board did not outweigh those elected 
by popular vote. It was an attempt to make the State Association more 
democratic. Whether the architects have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity or not is beside the point—the fact is that it was only necessary 
for them to exercise their right to vote. - 


As important as that revision was in the progress of the profession in Cali- 
fornia, the revision which will be considered at the conference next month 
will be more far-reaching and important. When all goes well and a job 
is on the boards, the average architect is a great “individualist”—but, let 
things get out of hand—and the story changes—why doesn’t the Association 
do this? Why isn’t that done? If that architect would take an interest in 
the actual operation of the Association—find out what makes it tick—and 
support it—the things probably would be done before he asks for them 
to be cleared up. These changes in the Constitution are cases in point. If 
all architects consider carefully what is contemplated, and seriously think over 
the pros and cons, and then conscientiously vote personally or through a proxy 
for or against the measures put forth—they will find that their voice counts 
in aiding the profession. Therefore they should be present to vote—if that 
is impossible, they should give their proxies and instructions to someone 


who will be present and can vote for them. 


What makes the revision so important? Because it will change the entire 
setup of the State Association as we now know it—and it is being done 
primarily to pave the way for unification of the profession into one organi- 
zation, first from the standpoint of the State, and finally Nationally. In 
order to determine if the changes in our by-laws and constitution will 
accomplish this end, it might be well to consider the aims of unification from 
the national standpoint as put forth by the American Institute of Architects 
Committee on unification, a short report of which follows: 


On Tuesday, November 30th, 1943, the American Institute of Architects 
Committee on unification met at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tennessee. 
The following members of the Committee were present: Messrs. Del Gaudio 
of New York, chairman; Gamber, of Michigan; Hunt, of Wisconsin; Carna 
han, of Ohio; Yeager, of Indiana; Smith, of Tennessee; Weaver, of Florida; 
and von Storch, of Pennsylvania. The Committee decided that it would not 
consider any particular plan as submitted. It decided to develop a funda- 
mental structure to cover the weakness in the Institute as constituted, which 
weakness had caused the formation and growth of the State Associations. 
After careful study and consideration the Committee Report was presented 
to the Board of Directors of the American Institute of Architects on Decem 
ber 1, 1943, which contained twelve points, as follows: 


1. That the A.I.A. be retained as the national professional organization, 
with full duties and responsibilities as presently constituted. 2. Provisions 
shall be made for the formation of 48 autonomous state chapters, associa- 
tions, or societies. 3. These state organizations may be subdivided into 
chapters, sections, societies or divisions, as each state organization may de- 
termine. 4. Existing chapters of the A.L.A. which retain their charters shall 
be privileged to contact the national organization on matters of national 
interest. 5. On matters of state interest, the sub-divisions or sections of the 
State organization shall function through such State organizations. 6. There 
shall be but one class of membership—that of corporate membership in the 
A.I.A.—within the state organization. 7. It is recommended that the A.I.A. 
invite all qualified architects in every state who are not now corporate 
members of the A.I.A. to apply for such corporate membership. 8. As 
recommended in Section 2, a state organization of the A.I.A. shall be formed 
when 80 percent of the qualified architects within the state become corporate 
members of the A.I.A., or within a period not to exceed three years from 
the approval of these recommendations. State Associations as presently 
constituted shall continue to function until the above provisions shall be 
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achieved. 9. The A.I.A. shall continue and expand its efforts to attract all 
qualified architects to become members of the national organization. 10 
The matter of collection of dues by a single agency within each state is left 
to the state’s determination. 11. An architect is considered to be qualified 
for corporate membership in the A.I.A. when (a) he is of good character; 
(b) he is legally qualified; and (c) he subscribes to accept rules of pro 
fessional conduct. 12. Each state chapter, association or society shall be 
entitled to at least one delegate, plus representation for the state on the 
basis of the present formula 


Inasmuch as membership is of prime importance in any move for unification, 
it might be well to consider the interpretation placed on the paragraphs 
peretaining to membership by the members of the National Unification 
Committee, as to the intent of that committee on that matter: 


Paragraph 6. At the State level there shall be only one class of mem- 
bership, corporate, which of course carried with it corporate membership 
at the local and national levels. This does not prevent the national organi 
zation from having Fellowships, Honorary memberships, or other mem- 
berships at the national level. It also does not prevent at the local level 
such membership as junior (for draftsman), or some form of associate- 
ship that would not carry beyond the local level.” 


Paragraph 7. This is intended to mean ALL QUALIFIED architects . . . the 
intent is that all state units or subdivisions thereof must make a determined 
effort to enroll these men, that failing to do this the A.A. national organi- 
zation should solicit these men and assign them to the respective chapters 
The purpose being to stop some chapters who have been accused of being 
too selective, or permitting personal grievances to guide their selection, from 
continuing this policy.” 


“Paragraph 8. It seemed to be the feeling that at least eighty percent of 
the men in the profession are “qualified architects.” As soon as a state 
enrolled this percentage of men they truly represented a state and could 
so be considered and form a state organization. A state may do this as 
quickly as it chooses, but it must be effected within three years. At the 
end of that time the Institute will not recognize any state unit that is not 
a state chartered group. The present State Associations as now constituted 
will pass out of existence or will not be recognized by the A.LA. It is 
probable that if a state could show that all reasonable efforts had been 
made toward getting an eighty percent representation but that such a per 
centage could not be obtained for good and sufficient reasons, a charter 
would be considered. There was considerable discussion on the three year 
limit. Some states seemed to feel that five years would be required.” 


“Paragraph 9. Intended that even eighty percent should not be considered 
as final but that all effort should be made to continue a membership _pro- 


gram particularly toward the new men coming into the profession.” 


“Pragraph 10. Generally regarded as a good idea but a matter for the 
states to decide.” 
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“Paragraph 11. Opinion seemed to be that registration where professional 
and character references were required is sufficient. (a) and (c) sentences 
included particularly for architects practicing under the ‘grandfather’ clause 
and for such states as do not have registration acts.” 


Paragraph 12. This was difficult and was an attempt to protect those states 
which have smaller architectural groups It is probable that each con- 
vention there will be held a meeting of state units corresponding to our 
State Association meeting, and that at this meeting certain national busi- 
ness as it might affect the states as a whole will be considered, and at that 
meeting the states will have equal representation with at least one delegate 
each.” 

Consider the matter then in the light of the above and of your under- 
standing of the revisions mailed you. Go to the conference in Berkeley, 
November 3 and 4—if you cannot go send in your proxy with your instruc- 


tions to someone who will be there, add your voice in the affairs of your 
profession. 


O. K. Berkeley, here we come. 
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cos GNN indUatry directory 


COMPILED WITH THE COOPERATION OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS 


The following is an official classified directory 
of architectural products and building materials 
of recognized quality available in the Califor- 
nia market, and of manufacturers and service 
organizations serving the California market. It 
has been compiled by Arts and Architecture 
with the cooperation of the State Association 
of California Architects as a service to the 
building industry and the building public. For 
further information about any product or com- 
pany listed, write now to the Official Directory 
Department, Arts and Architecture, 3305 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5. 


ACID-RESISTING MATERIALS 


Kraftile Co., Niles, telephone 3931—Western head- 
quarters for NUKEM Basolit Acid-Proof Cements, 
Nu-Mastic, Resinous Cements, Nu-Tite Jointing 
Compound, Enamels, Acid Brick. Los Angeles— 
Mutual 7115. San Francisco—Douglas 5648. 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


English G Lauer, Inc., 1976 S. Los Angeles St., Los 
Angeles, Richmond 6316—Acoustical contractor. 


Harold E. Shugart Co., 911 N. Sycamore, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood 2265—Sound conditioning with Acousti- 
Celotex; Celotex products. 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 


Harold E. Shugart Co., 911 N. Sycamore, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood 2265—Sound condtioning with Acousti- 
Celotex; Celotex products. 


ADHESIVES 

Kraftile Co., Niles, telephone 3931—Western head- 
quarters for MIRACLE ADHESIVES Tile Setting Ce- 
ments. Los Angeles—Mutual 7115. San Francisco 
—Douglas 5648. 


BLUE PRINTING 


20th Century Blueprint Co., 344 Bush, San Fran- 
cisco, Douglas 5975. Complete Blueprint and Photo- 
stat Service. Motorcycle pick-up and delivery. 


BRICK AND CLAY PRODUCTS 


Kraftile Co., Niles, telephone 3931—KRAFTILE Struc- 
tural Clay Products, Vitreous Quarry Tile, Acid Brick, 
Patio Tile. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Graham Bros., Inc., 4731 E. 52nd Dr., Los Angeles, 
Lucas 6111—Concrete aggregates, ready-mixed 
concrete, cement, asphaltic concrete, reinforcing 
steel. 


George E. Ream Co., 235 South Alameda St., Los 
Angeles 12, Michigan 1854—Plywood, Celotex, 
Upson Boards, Nails, Wire Nettings, Kimsul Insula- 
tion, Asbestos Boards, Expansion Joints, Doors, Roof- 
ings, Sisalkraft, Tempered Hard Boards, Celo-Siding, 
Caulking Compounds and Adhesives. 


CEMENT 

Colton Cements, manufactured by California Port- 
land Cement Co., 601 West 5th St., Los Angeles 
13, Trinity 1271. 

Calaveras Cement Co., 315 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco, Douglas 4224—Calaveras white cement, the 
only white cement produced in the West; a true 
Portland cement of the highest quality. 

Southwest Portland Cement Co., 727 W. 7th, Los An- 
gelus, Tucker 2411—Victor Portland cement. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 

W. J. Burke G Co., Inc., Los Angeles 21, 2261 E. 15th 
St., Vandike 2194; San Francisco 7, 780 Bryant St., 
Garfield 8768—Burke’s Form Clamps, Tie-to Inserts, 
Keystone Expansion Joint, Asphalt Mastic Board, 
Rooshors, column clamps, round columns, concrete 
curing compound, concrete floating machines, etc. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 


Fielding Electric Co., 2416 W. Slauson Ave., Los An- 
geles, Axminister 8169—Electrical contractors. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 


Square D Co., 1318 E. 16th St., Los Angeles, Prospect 
5241—Safety switches, meter switches, panel boards, 
switchboards, fuse cabinets, circuit breakers, motor 
control, miscellaneous electrical products. 


FLOORING CONTRACTORS 


Hammond Bros. Corp., 1246 S$. Main St., Santa Ana, 
Santa Ana 6080—Flooring contractors. Wood floors, 
linoleums, wall boards, building specialties. 


FURNACES 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., 336 North Foot- 
hill Rd., Beverly Hills, Crestview 5-0161, Bradshaw 
2-3181—Army-Navy “E’’ for war work; now pre- 
paring for postwar period. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Myers Bros., 3407 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles 41, 
Cleveland 6-3181 — General Building Contractors 
since 1900. 


E. S. McKittrick Co., Inc., 7839 Santa Fe Ave., Hunt- 
ington Park, Jefferson 4161—Builders of industrial 
buildings. 


Steed Bros., 714 Date Ave., Alhambra, Atlantic 
2-3786, Cumberland 3-1613—-Building contractors. 


Walker Co., P. J.— Executive office, 916 Richfield 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Michigan 4089; construction of- 
fice and equipment yard, 3900 Whiteside Ave., An- 
gelus 6141—Builders. 


GLUE 


1. F. Laucks Inc., 859 E. 60th St., Los Angeles, Adams 
7271; L. F. Phelps, Builders Exchhange, 1630 Web- 
ster St., Oakland 12——Casein and resin glues for 
construction, resin emulsion and casein paints. 


GYPSUM WALL BOARD 


Schumacher Wall Board Corp., 4301 Firestone Bivd., 
South Gate, Kimball 9211—Schumite gypsum wall 
boards, laminated roof plank. 


HEATING 


Holly Heating & Manufacturing Co., 1000 Fair Oaks 
Ave., South Pasadena, Pyramid 1-1923 and Syca- 
more 9-4129. Gas and oil heaters, dual floor and 
dual wall. 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., 336 North Foot- 
hill Rd., Beverly Hills, Crestview 5-0161, Bradshaw 
2-3181—Army-Navy “E” for war work; now pre- 
paring for postwar period. 


LABORATORIES—TESTING 


California Testing Laboratories, Inc., 1429 Santa Fe 
Ave., Los Angeles, Trinity 1548—Chemical analy- 
ses, inspections, physical tests. 


LATH 


Schumacher Wall Board Corp., 4301 Firestone Blvd., 
South Gate, Kimball 9211—Griplath, gypsum plas- 
ters, floating wall systems, gypsum wall boards, 
building papers, roofings, shingles. 


LINOLEUM CONTRACTORS 


Hammond Bros. Corp., 1246 S. Main St., Santa Ana, 
Santa Ana 6080—Linoleum contractors. Linoleums, 
wood floors, wall boards, building specialties. 


LUMBER 


Owens-Parks Lumber Co., 2100 E. 38th St., Los Ange- 
les 11, Adams 5171—The leader by reputation; lum- 


- and building products for all kinds of construc- 
tion. 


San Pedro Lumber Co.—General offices, yard and store, 
1518 Central Ave., Los Angeles 21, Richmond 1141; 
branches at Compton, Whittier, Westminster; whole- 

sale yard and wharves, San Pedro. 


Western Hardwood Lumber Co., 2014 E. 15th St., 
Los Angeles 55, Prospect 6161—Specialists in 


boat and aircraft lumber and panels. 





NOISE-LEVEL TESTING 


Harold E. Shugart Co., 911 N. Sycamore, Los Angeles 
38, Hollywood 2265—Noise-Level testing; sound 
conditioning with Acousti-Celotex. 


PLASTICS 


West Coast Industries, 2027 17th, San Francisco, 
Market 6657—Fabrication and installation, bars, 


—. tables, coverings, Formica, Micarta, Ma- 
sonite. 


PREFABRICATION 


American Houses, Inc., 625 Market St., San Francisco 
Garfield 4190—H. P. Hallsteen, Western Represen: 
tative Southern Ca. Mill—Bar Co., 1022 E. 4th St., 


Santa Ana. Los Angeles Mill—Owens P - 
ber Co., Los Angeles. te 


Hayward Lumber G Investment Co., Prefabricati 
Div., 4085 E. Sheila, Los Angeles, Angelus 2-5111— 


Extensive and up-to-date prefabricati i 
all types of buildings. prefabrication facilities for 


QUANTITY SURVEYS 


Architects: Save time, eliminate waste, and provide 
fair competition. Specify the Quantity Survey Sys- 
tem of competitive bidding with surveys made by 


LeRoy Service, 165 Jessi Rus 
Sane, eaee. essie $ San Francisco 5. 


ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Arch Rib Truss Co., Ltd., 4819 Exposition Bivd., Los 
Angeles, Rochester 9175—Trussless roofs, wood 
roof trusses, joist hangers, timber connectors. 


Summerbell Roof Structures, 754 E. 29th, Los Angeles, 
Adams 6161—Glued laminated construction, Sum- 
merbell bowstring trusses, lamella roofs, and all 
types of timber structures. 


SHEET METAL 


Peterson, Harold E., 1350 Elmwood St., Los Angeles, 
Trinity 4886; Sheet Hetal, Air Conditioning, Kitchen 
Equipment, Bronze, Aluminum and Stainless Steel. 


SOUND CONTROL 


Harold E. Shugart Co., The, 911 N. Sycamore Ave., 


Los Angeles 38, Hollywood 2265 — Sound control 
service. 


STEEL WINDOWS AND DOORS 


Soule Steel Co., San Francisco, Las Angeles, Port- 
land—Residential, industrial and monumental win- 
dows and doors; hangar doors; all types of steel 
building products. 


TESTING, NOISE-LEVEL 


Harold E. Shugart Co., 911 N. Sycamore, Los Angeles 
38, Hollywood 2265 — Noise-level testing; sound 
conditioning with Acousti-Celotex products. 


WATERPROOFINGS AND CAULKINGS 


Kraftile Co., Niles, telephone 3931—Western head- 
quarters for MINWAX Transparent Waterproofing, 
Brick and Cement Coatings, Caulking Compounds, 
Concrete Floor Treatments and Coatings. Los An- 
geles—Mutual 7115. San Francisco—Douglas 5648. 


WOOD FINISHES AND WAXES 


Kraftile Co., Niles, telephone 3931—Western head- 

quarters for MINWAX Flat Finishes (Stain-Wax 
T ) and Polishing Waxes — Paste, Liquid and 
“'Dri-Gloss.’ Los Angeles—Mutual 7115. San Fran- 
cisco—Douglas 5648. 





Another A 


plication 





proving the Durability of Douglas Fir Plywood 


When a material proves itself strong 
enough and durable enough for railroad 
freight car construction—then that ma- 
terial must have what it takes! 


Here again, Douglas fir plywood has been 
put to the test—and passed with flying 
colors. The Great Northern Railway spe- 
cified plywood for all outside and inside 
sheathing on 1,000 new freight cars—cars 
which are now in service, demonstrating 
their ability to withstand rugged, rigorous, 
day-in-and-day-out service. 


Other railroad car manufacturers, too, 
have used Douglas fir plywood extensive- 
ly—as have the builders of PT boats, 
minesweepers, patrol boats, busses, and 
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countless other items where strength and 
durability really count. 

Architects and builders, of course, have 
utilized Douglas fir plywood for years— 
not only because of its rugged quality, but 
because it enables them to build more 
attractive structures of every kind. 
There is a type and grade of Douglas fir 
plywood for all construction jobs—every 
type and grade meeting the rigid Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association tests and the 
strict requirements of U. S. Commercial 
Standard CS 45-42. 

This modern “miracle wood” is an unus- 
ually versatile material—serving an ever- 
widening field. It’s worth your most ser- 
ious consideration. 























TRADE MARK EEG U. & PAT. OFF 


INSPECTED Ce EXT.-D.F.P.A 


SPECIFY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD BY THESE “GRADE TRADE-MARKS” 


Learn more about the 
modern “*miracle 
wood’’. Write the 
Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma 2, 
Washington for detailed 
literature and techni- 
cal plywood data, 
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